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the case,” said Mrs. Golightly, with promptness. 


ital match. But if his father fails, why, that alters. 


“ Altersit! I should think it did! Do you suppose 


“ Well?” she said, fearfally. 
Cursed ill! I call it!” he muttered, * Ashley’s 
gone down.” 


tranquilly. It is, to besure, a hoavyy enough mis- 
fortune to those immediately concerned.” 
This was the first time that view of the case had 
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I’vespent, the Lord knows how many thousands of 
dollars, on those girls, to have them marry beggars? 
That’s all the sense you’ve got!” And Mr. Golightly 
pushed away his chair, and got up wrathfully. 
He was a rotund man with a florid visage—not a 
man who could by any mearts look grand while ina| ‘Mr. Golightly, what’s the use of speaking in that 
respectable—a very respectable | passion. If his wife had not been s0 seriously | way, as if I was to blame?” said the exasperated wife. 
family are the Golightlys. They | troubled, she might have noticed his appearance with | ‘ Just as though I could have foreseen it. The only 
were, I have no doubt, the first | some amusement. As it was, she only said, doubt- | thing now is, to break off the match. And I don’t 
acquaintances Eve made outside | fully: : think Jo likes him much, though there is no under- 
the Garden; they must have “ But this failure is not a sure thing, is it?” standing her.” 
swarmed in those wicked, ante-| “It will be before many hours,” he answered, | ‘Jo's fool!” said her father, gruffly. 
diluvian cities. In ancient times | shortly. “No! none of our children are fools, thank for- 
they used to rob, and murder,| Mrs. Golightly went up to her boudoir, feeling her- | tune.” ; 
and indulge in all sorts of name- | selfa very ill-used woman. One would think, she| “ Well, I don’t know about that. 1 sometimes| There was a faint flavor of sarcasm in the tone, 
less crimes. Every page of the | said, that Providence had a special spite against her. | think Tom isn’t much better. What’s he been about enough to puzzle Mrs. Golightly. 
world’s history records their | After so much trouble as they had been at to capti- | that he hasn’t secured Mrs. Vandenhoff? He’splay-| “TI never thought you cared much for him, Jo,” 
cruelty. vate Harry Ashley, it was hard that he should turn | ed bis cards confoundedly ill, I take it.” she said, doubtfully. 
But in those decorous, modern | out not worth securing. And then she drew a long| ‘“‘ You seem to think a woman can be had forthe| Jo raised her wide gray eyes to her mother’s face, 
days, the Golightlys own a fam- | sigh. It was so fortunate she hadn’t allowed Jo to be h 


There was a moment’s silence. 
“TI can’t realize it! when they were supposed among 
the strongest houses in the city,” said Mrs. Golightly. 
“Your realizing it or not makes no difference as to 
the facts,” said her husband, with quiet bitterness. 


struck her, 

“ Is it about the Ashleys?” queried Fanny. “ Now, 
Jo, look out.” 

“ Fanny, don’t be rude. The Ashleys have failed, 
Jo, dear.” 

A bright flush crossed Jo’s face, which faded in- 
stantly, and left her extremely pale. 

* And of course you will seethat the match with 
Harry Ashley is no longer suitable.” 

Jo’s eyes were upon a bit of bread and butter she 
was cutting, and Mrs. Golightly searched her face in 
vain to see what her feelings might be. 

“You do see it, Jo, of course,” she said, at length. 

“Of course, mamma!” : 
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and are quite apt to be among the leaders of society. 


family virtues as any scion of the race ever owned. 
Mr. Judas is a sharp man of business, and somehow 
—perhaps it is best not to inquire how—has accu- 
mulated a fortune. He lives in a stately palace 
up town, and Mrs. Golightly—who was his cousin— 
and Masters Sam and Tom, and the Demoiselles 
Alicia, and Fanny, and Jo are quite well received in 
society. Tom and Sam are “fast,” to be sure, but I 
don’t hear that any of the young ladies of their set 
| frown upon them on account of this very natural 


a girl is particular, how do you suppose she is ever to 
get a husband? And as for the girls, why, there 
are no young ladies anywhere so much run after. 
Alicia, who is a tall, stately blonde, can, it is well 
known, have the choice of all her acquaintances; 
Fanny, a piquant, malicious little beauty, has scores 
of lovers dying at her feet, and Jo—I hope you didn’t 
think Jo was a boy—is just now betrothed to a very 
fine young man indeed. 

And this is the status at the opening of my story. 
Mr. Golightly pere, and Mrs. Golightly, are at dinner. 
The meats have been removed, and the dessert 
brought in, and this is the auspicious moment chosen 
by Mr. Golightly for whatever marital grumbling he 
may choose to doin the course of the twenty-four 
hours; for you see society claims Mrs. Golightly un- 
til the small hours, and the club does not release 
her husband until midnight, and so the delightful 
privilege of curtain lectures is lost to the happy pair. 
Mr. Golightly may growl once or twice, and madam 
answer rather tartly, but extended reproaches were 
out of the question at one or two o'clock in the 
morning. 

“TI wonder, Mrs. Golightly, what you paid for 
those pines? Just like a wofman’s extravagance! I 
tell you what, you'll have to dine off cold beef and 
potatoes if things go on as they have done, confound 
’em,” said Mr. Golightly, snappishly. 

Madam smiled. She was too well used to this sort 
of thing to take it tragically. 

“OQ, you may laugh! But I tell you it’s no laugh- 
ing matter,” snarled her husband. “Two great 
houses have gone under to-day, and the Ashleys are 

but just afloat, if they are that!” 

“The Ashleys!” gasped Mrs. Golightly. 

“ Why not? and you would urge on that affair be- 

tween that young fool of a Harry Ashley and Jo. 

The devil puts it into the heads of women to do mis- 

chief. What you are in such a confounded hurry to 

get the girls off for, I don’t know.” 

® Jo is the youngest, and she is twenty-two. And 

you said yourself that Harry Ashley would be a cap- 





‘ly pew in church, and subscribe 
generously towards the minister’s 
salary; they have a sort of reputation: in the world, 


Mr. Judas Golightly represents the family to the 


world which lies round about me, and I am quite 
sure he has as fair a share of the family failings and 


weakness. Young men will be gay, you know, and if 


for her, if the worst should come. 


only thing to be done in the world. 
“ Elsie!” she said. 


ly’s face. 


to me.” 


to her eyes. She forgot her loneliness and depend- 


in the fortunes of the girlish heroine. A sudden 
period was put to it all. 
slammed, and Mrs. Golightly exclaimed abruptly: 
“There! that’s enough of that nonsense. I sup- 
pose you think it’s all very fine and romahtic, but I 
assure you people have something else to do in this 
world besides fall in love and marry.” 

* Yes, but I hear a good deal of talk about it—you 
and Alicia, and Fanny, and Jo,” said Elsie, de- 
murely. 

Mrs. Golightly colored with surprise. 

* Do you? Well, to be sure, people must be mar- 
ried—girls must be settled, of course; but I trust, [ 
trust, Miss Elsie, you have never heard any of my 
girls uttering such absurd, high-flown sentiments.as 
seem to delight you. My girls know what is due to 
themselves, and it is just as easy to love a rich man 
as@poorone. Only don’t go and fancy that every 
gentleman who looks at you is going to fall in love 
with you,” added Mrs Golightly, with a sudden 
alarmed remembrance of her sons. 

Efsie’s eyes kindled, her little figure involuntarily 
expanded, there was scorn and pride in her face. 

“ You can go to bed now,” resumed Mrs. Golightly, 
settling back on the sofa after her homily. “No, 
you needn’t take the book with you; I can’t afford 
to have you waste gas reading novels.” 

Elsie went, and Mr. Golightly appeared. Such an 
early coming home boded trouble, and his wife sat 
up straight, and looked at him anxiously. 








married at New Years. It would be such an escape 


Mrs. Golightly was made &o very nervous by this 
news, that she couldn’t think of going out that even- 
ing. The girls were safe enough under the chaper- 
onage of Mrs. Flutter, who knew all the doubtful 
men, and just how to attract desirable people to- | mind to send her off. 
wards hercoterie. So Mrs. Golightly allowed herself} thing.” Mrs. Golightly paused and reflected. The 
the indulgence of idling on the sofa till inaction grew 
wearisome. Then she suddenly became alive to the 
presence of the small creature who sat by the drop- 
light and sewed, and sewed, as if sewing were the 


Elsie started, and dropped her work, blushing 
guiltily. Who knows what fair visions fled away at 
the harsh call? They fied, and the violet eyes came 
back to the real, wearisome world, to Mrs. Golight- 


“Put up your sewing, and bring a book and read 


Elsie obeyed, with a little gladness at her heart. 
It was a love story that she read, a sweet, pathetic 
story of passion and despair. Mrs. Golightly attend- 
ed superficially, but all the time there was an under- 
current of thoughts and plans. Elsie gave no such 
divided attention. The story was real to her. Her 
heart beat hard and fast, sometimes the tears sprang 


ence, her timidity and sensitiveness, and lost herself 


Down stairs the hall door 


asking,” said his wife, indignantly. ‘On the con- 
trary, they are just as shy and perverse as—” 

** As the young men are! Pretty good, my dear. 
But see here. Tom hasn’t been half in earnest, 
He’s been fooling about Elsie. You'd better look af- 
ter him,” ‘ 
“Elsie, indeed! I'll look after her. I’ve a great 
Tf it wasn't for the looks of the 


world ‘was accustomed to pardon a good deal to the 
Golightlys, but to turn one’s dead sister’s child out 
of the house, is a rather perilous experiment. 
“ Tell Jo, to-morrow, that it’s all over between her 
and that young idiot, and tell all the girls to pack up 
for Redfield instanter,” said Mr. Golightly, rudely 
disturbing the train of his wife’s thoughts. 

“ Redfield! Mr. Golightly, are you crazy? It is 
only the first of May.” 

“ All the same, you go. Retrenchment is the word. 
You can economize there, and nobody know it.” 

“ Redfield!” echoed Mrs. Golightly, stiJl bewilder- 
ed and dismayed. “And Alicia’s affair with Oscar 
Maybery is all unsettled, and poer Fanny—why it 
will be the ruin of their prospects to leave town just 
now!” 

“‘Nonsense! If Maybery is in earnest, he can fol- 
low her to Redfield. And as fér Fan, she may as 
well stop her coquetries as not. Nothing comes of 
them, ‘ And—O, Mrs, Golightly, the Seldens are at 
Redfield, Old Selden, you know, could buy out 
Maybery twice over. I guess you will be reconciled 
to Redfield,” and Mr. Golightly laughed. 

Mrs. Golightly’s face suddenly cleared, New plans 
and hopes began to swarm in her brain. She lay so 
long awake, that her daughters, in spite of the ball, 
were before her in the breakfast-room. 

Mrs. Golightly appeared among them benign and 
smiling, and with glowing color. Alicia, the stately 
blonde, was idling over her coffee. Fanny was chat- 
tering volubly, and Jo listening with an impassive 
face. Elsie, a little apart, was lost in a book. Mrs. 

Golightly looked around upon her daughters, and 

her spirits rose. It might have been a great deal 

worse, you see. With three daughters there were 
terrible possibilities. There might bave been an 

ugly, or ungraceful, or a stupid one among them. 

But here they were, pretty, and sensible, and sweet, 

and it would go hard, but she should find a desirable 

parti for each of them. 

So she purred over them, over one especially, till 

Jo looked up suddenly, saying: 

“Mamma, what are you petting me for? What 

has happened?” 

Mamma was aghast foramoment. Jo’s ways were 

exceedingly trying. But she recovered gracefully. 

“* My dear, I have some news for you.” 

“ Bad news?” said Jo, coolly. 

“Tf it is, there’s something good to follow. I know 

mamma’s face,” said Fanny, shrewdly. 

* J hope it wont seem to you bad news,” said Mrs. 





“You have brought me up so nicely, mamma—my 
affections are so well regulated,” she said, calmly. 

“Poohf Harry’sa muff, mamma! Jo like him” 
putin’Fanny. ° 

“Fanny, how often bave I begged you not to talk 
slang. Poor Harry is not very bright, to be sure—” 

“And now that the halo which wealth threw 
around him is gone, we are quite willing to admit 
that he is a fool,” said Jo. 

“Well! And so Harry Ashley is disposed of,” said 
Mrs, Golightly. 
“Only, mamma,” demurred Jo, in an indescribably 
dry tone, “as I accepted him when he was rich, it 
would be rather awkward to me to teil him that he 
was thrown over now he is poor.” 
“Certainly, my dear, certainly! I'll see him, You 
shall not be put in a painful position. I'll arrange it 
nicely, you may be sure.” A 
“To be sure, Jo, Mamma will make him under- 
stand what a dreadful sacrifice you are making, and 
so forth. Wont it be fun?” 
“Fanny, be quiet!” said Alicia, with serene an- 
thority. “I want to hear what else mamma has to 
say.” 

“The rest is, that we are to go to Redfield, to 
economize.” ,* 
“To Redfield!” _ 
“To economize!” 
“ Well, I never!” 
There were three dismayed, frowning faces. Only 
Elsie lifted up her head, and her eyes shone with a 
soft light. 8 : 
“It does seem a pity to leave town before the sea- 
son is over,” said Mrs. Golightly, “but your papa 
agsured me that we should have the Seldens for so- 
ciety. They have established themselves at Redfield 
for the summer,” 
ii oO 7" 
The little interjection spoke volumes, 
“There'll be plenty of young people, and croquet, 
and boating,” said Fanny, gleefully. 
“ They'll not come and see us,” said Jo. 
“Why not?” asked Alicia, arching her brows. 
“Hash, girls. The Seldens are fiot snobs. They 
are very genial people. You4kcnow them, Elsie.” 
Elsie’s sweet face was alive. 
“‘ They were very good to me,” she faltered. 
“OQ, daresay. But you were a little girlthen, you 
know. They will have quite forgotten you by this 
time, and you mustn’t think of presuming on that 
old acquaintance. If there is anything I dislike,” 
continued Mrs. Golightly, reflectively, “it is to see 
people presuming upon kindness that has been 
shown them.” 
Poor little Elsie didn’t look at all xs if she would 
be guilty of such audacify. Her pretty head, which 
always seemed to droop under its weight of beautiful 
hair, went down lower and lower, and the eygs which 
had shone so brightly, were suddenly humid. 
“Duke Selden is older than any of us, isn’t he, 





Golightly, sottly. ‘I mean, I hope you will bear it 


mamma?” asked Jo. 
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“'To be sure. Duke was a tall, handsome boy 
when Alicia wore pinafores. The family went abroad 
just about the time Elsie’s mother died, and that was 
seven years ago, wasn’t it, Elsie? Duke was just 
graduated. He must be seven or eight and twenty.” 

“IT wonder what he is like,” suid Alicia, medita- 
tively. 

“It’s nothing to you, Alicia, is it?” demanded 
Fanby, brurquely. “I should think such a bird in 
the hand as Maybery was worth more than any pos- 
sible Duke Selden. It’s Jo that ought to have the 
chance, I think. Hasn’t she got to love her lover?” 

“Fanny, Fanny! You must catch such coarse 
things from Tom. You quite shock me.” , 

“ You quite shock me, too, sometimes, mamma,” 
said Fanny. 

Jo gave a low, quiet laugh. 

Alicia lifted her absent blue eyes upon the group, 
and said, in her languid way: 

“T think we are losing time.. If we are going to 
Redfield in a week we must begin to get up some 
summer costumes directly.” 

Forthwith began a long and spirited consultation 
about fabrics and fashions. In a week after, the whole 
party of the Golightlys descended upon the secluded 
country town. 





Redfield was a picturesque little town, @ village in 
@poem. There was a noisy, swift river that turned 
various water-wheels on its way through the valley, 
and put its hand to whatever work came in its way 
to do, yet withal sang among its rushes, and tripped 
stealthily along under its alders, and never lost its 
character as a charming mountain rivulet. Along 
this river ran the scattered village houses; away 
from its straggling road climbed up the hills coming 
at last out upon broad, breezy plateaus that over- 
looked the whole valley, and were blown by the 
winds that swept a-down the mountain, and glorified 
by the presence of their grandeur. 

Here upon these free, sunny table lands, was the 
Selden farm—it was only a farm, though it ran over 
enough country for an English yeoman’s estate. But 
it had always been simply and unpretentiously kept. 
The house was low and irregular. It had grown out 
here and there, as the necessities of its occupants 
had required, until it was an oddly-shaped, pictur- 
esque jumble of buildings. Within there was a quiet 
air of comfort and elegance. The tone of the rooms 
was soft and cool. Books that were read, pictures 
that were a*daily beauty, furniture that was not 
merely so much upholsterer’s work, but was human- 
ized and retined by years of pleasant association, 
made the house a home. And hither the Seldens 
came as to a genial harbor, after long drifting about 
the world. 

The party at the farm had very little to do with 
the village people, but there was not one of the swart 
farmers who did not recognize there thorough cour- 
tesy and high breeding. 

The Seldens had been at home several weeks, when 
the smart French chateau half way down the hill 
showed signs of beinginhabited. Duke Selden’s par- 
ticular friend sauntered upon the croquet ground 


one afternoon. The players were just indulging in a| 


recess, and made a pretty party under the shade of 
the apple-trees. 
“Ts any one aware that we are to have some new 
neighbors?” said this particular friend, Winthrop 
Vane. “Ifany one has been pining for society, he 
may beconsoled. Four young ladies, a stylish mat- 
ron and a gay-looking cavalier or two.” 
**What do you mean, Winthrop?” said his sister 
Gertrude, who was just now uncommonly handsome 
’ in her scarlet burnous and white dress. 
Winthrop lazily pointed ia the direction of the 
chateau. The whole party looked, and exclaimed, 
simultaneously, all except Miss Gertrude who was 
far too blase to experience a sensation. 
“Can it be that the Golightlys are come?” said 
Duke. 
““ Who are they? Are there any nice young peo- 
ple? O Mr. Selden, tell us all about them,” cried 
Bertha May, a girl of restless temperament, who was 
secretly ennuied at the Seldens. It was so awfully 
slow here, and then Bertha was an heiress, and ac- 
custonfed to be courfed. And the Seldens ignored 
her claims in this respect. 
Gertrude Vane turned her head to listen, and the 
color deepened in her olive cheek. She had not 
missed the sudden, singular expression of Duke Sel-* 
den’s face. 
“The Golightlys,” said Duke, quietly enough, “are 
a Redfield family, though Redfield has not seen much 
of them recently. They owned an old house on the 
site of the new one, but when Mr. Judas got rich, 
they pulled it down and built a finer one. There 
are three daughters, and one or two sons—they are 
gay enough, I dare say—and there used to be a niece 
of Mrs. Golightly’s in the family,” added Duke, red- 
dening a little as he spoke. 
“A poor relation?” said Gertrude, with a keen 
glance at him. “And pretty, and timid, and injured, 
as they always are in stories.” 
Duke smiled, but he was visibly irritated. 
“ Are they people one. can call upon?” demanded 
Bertha, eagerly, still intent upon what promised a 
diversion. 
“Well, yes, I suppose we shall call upon them,” 
said Duke, hesitating. ‘Here comes my mother. 
Ask her.” 
Mrs. Selden was tall, and. proud-looking, wearing 
her fifty years grandly. She had beautiful, old-tash- 
ioned m&nners, yet she could be brusque and sharp 
upon occasion. 


after he had found out for her the softest seat on the 
turf. 

“The Golightlys!” 

There came a little pucker over each of Mrs. Sel- 
den’s delicate brows. 

“(And Bertha wants to know if we shall call Miss 
Vane, too, though she doegn’t say so, is, I have no 
doubt, curious to know what manner of people they 
are,” 

Mrs. Selden drew up her black grenadine from con-. 
tact with the grass. Then she said, deliberately: 

“ The Golightlys are very respectable people.” 
Winthrop Vane looked up with an amused smile, 
‘When Mrs. Selden uses the word respectable in 
that tone, one knows what she means,” he said. 

* That none of them have been hanged for murder 
or committed to the penitentiary for: stealing, but 
_ they are au fait in the smaller vices,” said her 


“ on Hash, Dake! You knowI never allow gossip.” 
Then turning to Bertha, and stroking down her 
curls as if she had been.@lapdog, she said, in a tone 
whose kindness was slightly touched by contempt: 

“ Are you bored, my little one?” 

“ Not much,”.said Bertha, hastily, but with a con- 
scious blush. 


Mrs. Selden regarded her smilingly a t or 


“Why?” | 
“OQ, because we are very selfish and mercenary,and 
value our own ease and the gratification of our petty 
vanities more than any dreams of romance,” said Jo. 
Winthrop Vane looked at her. 

“ Pardon me, but you look as if you might be much 
better than your account of yourself,” he said. 

“1 don't know. Dun’t imagine I’m angling for 
praise now, Mr. Vane. 1’ll run away if you attempt 
@ compliment—but, really, I'm afraid I couldn’t 
be any better. The wickedness is innate, and con- 
firmed by education. iam a very naughty girl, Mr. 
Vane.” 

She lifted her eyes again to his as she said this. 
They were gray and soft—one had the feeling of look- 
ing far down into translucent depths. Her smile was 
very sweet, and a little sad, too, 

Vane thought that what she sail was probably 
true, and also that Satan had chosen to ensconce 
himself in a fair temple. He sighed alittle, and they 
walked on, and presently fell into gayer talk. 

That night, under the piazza at the farmhouse of 
the Seldens, their new acquaintances were pretty 
thoroughly discussed. 

“ Mrs. Golightly, poor woman, has her hands full 
with her three girls,” said Mrs. Selden, shrugging her 








two, and then her brows contracted again. 

“TI never understood the Golightlys,” she said, 
with apuzzied air. ‘If people could be divided into 
two classes, those who are good and those who are 
bad, it would simplify matters amazingly. But 
when people are sometimes one and sometimes the 
other, how are you going todetermine? Now these 
Golightlvs. They havea set of kind impulses. I’ve 
known Mrs, Golightly to sit up night after night with 
one of her servants who was ill, but when the woman 
got well, she didn’t mind abusing her shamefully. 
Judas Golightly would find it hard to shut his purse 
upon a beggar—unless he was cross—but he would 
swindle a man out of half a million dollars without 
compunction. He was one of the rascally contractors 
of the war, but his sons fought like heroes to save the 
country that their father—and with their approval— 
was trying toruin. The girls are unscrupulous hus- 
band-hunters, and yet they are affectionate girls 
enough. Isuppose they haven’t any moral sense. 
Odd, isn’t it? 

“Then they’re not accountable beings?” said 
Winthrop. 

“ There’s the question. How far one may honestly 
condemn, you know. There seems to be a class of 
men who are not quite sane on certain points of mor- 
al obligation. Fanny Golightly is imperturbably 
good-tempered, affectionate, generous and obliging, 
yet I’m sure she never told the truth in her life when 
a lie would answer the purpose. How do you ac- 
count for these queer contradictions, Duke?” 

**Dearest mother, you know I never approve of 
gossip,” sail Duke, demurely. 

Mrs. Selden laughed good-naturedly. 

“But about calling on people that have 7 no more 
conscience that Caribs, and no more sense of honor.” 
And she looked doubtfully at Bertha. 

“‘ My dear Mrs. Selden, as if these people could do 
us any harm,” said Gertrude, ‘‘ especially,” she add- 
ed, sweetly, “after you have so kindly put us on 
our guard.” 

Mrs. Selden winced a little under this delicate 
thrust, but Gertrude continued, blandly: 

“T dare say we may get some amusement out of 
them—and then Duke says there is some sort of 
humble dependent in the family. It will be great 
fun to see a set of parvenus snubbing a poor rela- 
tion.” 

“Elsie Danau is not at all like the poor relation of 
the stories,” said Duke, with sharp impatience. 

Gertrude turned her wide blue eyes upon him. 

*O, isn’t she? Pray do tell us what she is like 
then.” 

“ Poor little Elsie! Pretty little Elsie! said Mrs. 
Selden, reflectively. ‘ Bertha, we will call on these 
Golightlys to-morrow.” 

The next day the family at the chateau were sur- 
prised and elated by a call from the Selden party. 
Mrs, Golightly was delightful in her affability, and 
the daughters were characteristically charming. 





It was a blithe July evening. Cool breezes were 
blowing down from the mountain, and sweeping 
away the sultry heats of the day. Presently the 
young people found their way to the garden, and 
naturally enough paired off, arranging themselves 
as chance or adroit mancwuvring would have it. 

Winthrop Vane found himself with Jo. This girl 
interested him. He liked to look at her fine, clear 
skin; she bad a way of carrying herself, at once free, 
lithe and easy; then she had fine eyes, that were 
mostly half hid, but had occasionally a way of look- 
ing you fall in the face, which was a charming sur- 
prise. So they talked of people whom they both 
knew, for Vane had a wide circle of acquaintance in 
the city where the Golightlys lived. And thus, final- 
ly, he stumbled upon the name of Harry Ashley. 

O yes, Jo knew Harry very well. 

“ Isn’t there a wedding on the tapis?” asked Vane, 
innocently. ‘‘ Harry is engaged, I was told, to some 
charming young lady, suppose—I don’t recall her 
name.” 

“It was I,” said Jo, coolly, meeting his eye with 
that curious, straightforward look. ‘ But there will 
be no wedding. Mr. Ashley has failed, and I could 
not marry @ poor man, you know.” 

Mr. Vanec ould only ejaculate O! ina confused sort 
of way. But presently he collected his senses, and 
asked: 





“*M other, the Golightlys are come,” said Duke, 


ldi How thankfal I am that Providence gave 
me sons instead.” 

“The girls seem to be able to do pretty well for 
themselves,” said Duke, smiling. ‘Gertrude, what 
do you say to them?” 

“1 saw most of Alicia and Fanny. Alicia.is suave 
and heartless, and Fanny has a piquancy that would 
be pleasing, if it wasn’t coarse.’’ 

“There’s something though in* the one they call 
Jo,” said Mr. Vane. 

Then all the ladies cried out upon him for such a 
notion, but Duke joined sides with him. 

“ T always liked Jo,” said Duke, “ though she’s 
odd, too.” 

“ And that poor little Elsie isn’t allowed tu see 
company,” said Mrs. Selden. ‘‘ This ro/e of poor re- 
lation isa hard one.” And then she forgot all about 
Elsie. 

But Duke did not forget. He had an unconquer- 
able desire to see Elsie. He was curious to know if 
the picture in his memory were a true one. Some- 
how he had failed to lose it all these years. He smil- 
ed at himself sometimes, saying that he should 
doubtless find her delicacy and sweetness gone, find 
her moulded into the shape of those around her. 
Well, in that case, he would at least be disenchanted. 
But as it was, the memory of Elsie came between 
him and all other women. And so Duke haunted 
the drawing-room of the Golightlys, hoping that by 
some chance he might fallin with Elsie. And almost 
always he asked for Jo. 

“So it is Jo who is to be the one,” said Fanny. 
“It really looks as if Duje Selden had fallen in love 
with her.” 

Alicia tossed away her curls, and said, scornfully: 

“How absurd you are about Duke Selden, Fan. I 
am really sorry if you are disappointed, but I beg 
you to believe J have no regrets.” 

Fanny gave a mocking, skeptical laugh, and Mrs. 
Golightly interposed. 

“ Never mind, Fanny. Your day will come some- 
time. And, Jo, you mustn’t be vexed. If Alicia 
doesn’t appreciate Duke, it’s because she is interest- 
ed in somebody else.” ; 

“OQ dear mother! you don’t suppose Winthrop 
Vane would marry her!” broke out Fanny. “ Why, 
his great, great, great-grandfather came over in the 
Mayflower, and he boasts the bluest blood in the 
country!” 

Fanny stopped abruptly, for there was Jo quiver- 
ing all over, and pale as any wraith. 

‘“‘Mamma,” she cried, ignoring Fanny’s speech, 
do you really think Duke loves—me?” 

The last word fell to a whisper, and Fanny stood 
confounded. ; 

“Our Jo is a victim to the grande passion. Dear 
me! I shall be down with it next.” 

Mrs. Golightly made a conciliatory speech. Poor 
woman! That very morning her husband had said 
to her: 

“If Jo can marry Duke Selden, I shall come out 
allright. The reputation of being connected with 
such a fortune will keep me up. Or stay! Why 
can’t Tom go in for the heiress? I'll send him 
up.” 

So Tom came, handsome, debonair, and not a whit 
too fast to please Bertha May. A great flirtation 
sprang up immediately, which was watched with 
some misgivings by Mrs. Selden. 

“Do look after that baby,” she said to Duke. “If 
she should make a mesalliance, I could never face 
her friends again.” 

Meanwhile, Duke’s affair marched forward to con- 
pletion. One morning the servant showed him into 
the drawing-room, to wait for Miss Jo. Somebody 
was sitting at the piano ina far corner; Duke did not 
at first see who it was, but when she came out a little 
into the light, he cried out, joyfully: 

** Elsie, Elsie!” and then the next minute he was 
holding both her hands, and devouring her face with 
his eyes, that face which was so clear in his memory, 
and which had only changed to grow into a more 
delicious loveliness. 

‘* Why do I never see you, Elsie? And I a 80 
longed to see you. Had you forgotten me?” 

“ Forgotten you? Dake, I shall ever forget you. 
But I must go now.” 

Yet he held her fast. 

“Why do you not come into the parlor?” 








Duke wandered uneasily about the room. The 
open music-book on the piano caught his eye. He 


and then I am so busy,” sald Elsie, but in speaking, 
her eyes ran over, and her voice trembled. 
Duke looked at her yearningl}, 
* Poor child! you are no better than a slave. 
' shall pat an end to this!"* 
“ Jo is good to me,” said Elsie, hastily. 
At that momenta step sounded in the hall, and 
' such a look of dismay and tempor < awe over Elsie’s 
face, that he almost 1 dher. She | 
' fled swiftly, yet the steps passed on, 


| sat down, finding a pleasure in handling what was 
‘ hers—for the name on the fiy-leaf assured him that 


was Elsie’s. 

Suddenly a thought came tohim, He drew out a 
pencil and bit of paper, and wrote an impassioned 
note, telling her that the love of old times was 
stronger than ever, and begg'nz her to let him speak 
to Mr. Golightly at once. He folded the note, and 
put it between the leaves. 

** She will be sure to come back for her book,” he 
said. ‘I'll not wait now to see Jo.” 

He rang the bell, left a message with the servant, 
and departed. 

That night Mr. Golightly came home, pale and 
gloomy. 

** Tt is all lost, he said. .“‘I can’t possibly stave off 
the crisis more than two or three days longer.” 

Mrs. Golightly sat white and miserable. 

“ How about Jo?” he asked, presently. 

“Duke came to-day, and after waiting a little, 
went away. It was very singular behaviour. But'I 
feel sure he intends to make her an offer.” 

‘ It will come too late,” said Mr. Golightly. 

And then he relapsed into a silence that showed 
how desperate affairs were. 

Mrs. Golightly strayed into the drawing-room. The 
girls were out riding with the Selden party. 

“If Duke had only waited to-day,” she mased, 
“he might have spoken. But perhaps to-night—” 

Her eye fell on the music-book. 

“That careless Elsie has left her book here,’ she 
said, and began to turn over the leaves. The note 
fellout. With the ready instinct of an 
Mrs. Golightly divined its purport. But she only 
thought of Tom. 

She opened it remorselesely, instantly recognizei 
Duke’s hand, and read it with whitening face. For 
a moment she thought all was lost, and she actually 
trembled. Her memory recalled many trifles, which, 
put together, explained the whole. Duke had never 
gotten over the boyish fancy he had conceived that 
summer that Elsie’s mother died, when, through 
Mrs. Selden’s attentions to the invalid, he had seen 
so much of her. They had miserably deceived 
themselves, and it was Elsie, after all. 

Mrs. Golightly was a woman of resources, yet for 
a minute or two, she sank down helpless before this 
catastrophe. But as she absently turned the note 
about in hand, the fact struck her that it bore no 
address whatever. Almust instantly a plan arose 
full formed in her mind.- Her eyes glittered, a vivid 
color was kindled in her cheeks. With every mo- 
ment’s reflection, the scheme grew more feasible. 

“ We are lost if I can’t bring it about—and if I 
can’t, it goes for a mistake. But I can—he will see 
that the mistake was his own fault— I shall show him 
that Jo is interested, and he will not dare—he has 
too much honor to withdraw? 

Mrs. Golightly rose, went to her writing-desk, and 
wrote a note which she resolved to despatch the first 
thing in the morning. She had along seen his inter- 
est in her dear Jo, she wrote. ‘ That will show 
him that in our eyes he has committed himself,” she 
reflected, and she could not deny that it had given 
her great satisfaction, for, though perhaps she had 
better allow him to hear that from Jo’s own lips. 
But she would say that the dear child was of such a 
peculiar and sersitive nature that any disappoint- 
ment in her affections would have terrible results. 
But, thank Heaven, all was right—entirely right, as, 
she was happy to assure him, for, finding that Mr. 
Golightly was going away that morning, and know- 
ing wkat his—Duke’s—impatience would be, she had 
herself spoken to her husband, and was proud and 
glad to convey to him his unreserved approval. Mrs. 
Golightly smiled over this achievement, and con- 
gratulated herself upon having made a splendid 
strategic move. That night Duke’s note was put in- 
to Jo’s hands. ‘ 

About mid-forenoon of that day, Duke Selden rode 
up and dismounted at the door, giving his horse to a 
servant, and quickly following the maid who answer- 
ed the bell. 

“J want to see Mrs. Golightly,” he said to the girl, 
and she being new to her place, and not quite au fait 
in the ways of the house, showed him at once to Mrs. 
Golightly’s morning-room. That lady, engaged with 
some pretty bit of work, indulging in rose-colored 
visions, yet conscious of a haunting uneasiness 
through them all, suddenly looked up, to see Duke 
Selden standing before her, excited, yet rigidly self- 
possessed 


Mrs. Golightly rose to her feet,and rallied her forces. 

“No, i thank you, I will not sit. I do not know 
if you will understand why I have come,” he said, 
** unless the mistake—” 

He paused an instant in embarrassment, and Mrs. 
Golightly seized her advantage. 

**O, pray don’t mention it, my dear Duke. I did 
not ask you to come this forenoon, but it doesn’t 
make the least difference. I know how to excuse 
your impatience. But no wonder you supposed your- 
self unexpected—that awkward girl taking you in to 





“My aunt thinks me too young to see company, 


an old woman.” 
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\) 
scheme. Yes, Duke, [ read your note, but I knew 
it was not for me. I had understood you all along.” 
+ She began tocry here,andcould only say, sobbingly: 
“‘T am glad you love Elsie. She has your note—go 
to her in the drawing-room. And O Duke, as you 
pity me, keep our miserable secret.” 


colored rosily with pleasure. 

“Miss Jo, isit you? I can’t say how glad I am to 
see you.” 

Somehow the look he got from the gray eyes went 
straight to his heart. 

“T have just returned from Elsie’s and Duke’s 
wedding,” he said, eager to enter at once upon some- 
thing. 

“Tam glad of it,” said Jo, brightening. The next 
moment shesaid: “ I must leave you here, Mr. Vane, 
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The door opened softly, and Jocame in. She was 
very pale, and there was a singular quietness in her 
manner. She looked almost like some lovely statue; 
only her deep gray eyes shone with a soft, bright 
fire. 

Mrs. Golightly rose, wiping her eyes with a Parisian 
mouchoir. 

“ You will not want me, I am sure, Duke, and Jo 
will be cruel enough to prefer her lover to mamma. 
But it is what we must all expect.” 

Duke looked at the girl. At her mother's words, 
a rosy wave of color ran over her face, and her eyes 
fell; nor did she lift them when Duke, amazed, 
alarmed, went up and took ber hand. It trembled 
violentiy, and she seemed to droop, to shrink from 
him. Did Jo love him? Was such a thing pos- 
sible? 

“Did you read my note, Jo?” he said, in a strange 
tone. 

She faltered “Yes.” 

Surely she must love him. A strong, tender com- 
passion thrilled him. His own roseate hopes paled 
and faded into shadows. 

* Jo!” he said, softly. 

Somehow by the power and tenderness of his tone 
he seemed to receive her into his heart. 

She looked up then, her eyes meeting his stead- 
fastly. 

* You are generous, Duke, but I will not be taken, 
from pity. Mamma, stay. Here me say that I do 
not love Duke, that I had no part in this ehameful 


She slipped away from ‘him. 

Mrs. Golightly was sobbing hysterically between 
shame and disappointment. Later, she said that she 
was heart-broken at having been suspected of in- 
trigue. It wasa very natural mistake—how could 
Jo, her own child, so distrust her? 

And se Duke, having had his happy talk with 
Elsie, went home, to be shocked by the news 
that met him there. Bertha had not come down 
to breakfast, but that was not strange. It was 
only when at ten o’clock her maid came, saying that 
Miss Bertha’s door was locked, that the family were 
alarmed; into the confusion upon which Duke sud- 
denly appeared. ; 

Gertrude Vane’s voice fell cold and clear. 

“T think the child has eloped with Tom Golightly.” 

Bertha had indeed gone off with Tom, after two 
weeks’ acquaintance. It was the one drop of conso- 
lation in Mrs. Golightly’s bitter cup. But it became 
only an added mortification, when the fact was de- 
veloped that all Bertha’s property was so tied up 
that her husband was not a penny the richer for it. 
The fates seemed to frown darkly upon the Golightlys. 
When they went back to town, they retired to an ob- 
scure street, and lived in penurious economy. 

It was only to Winthrop Vane that Duke confided 
Mrs. Golightly’s secret. Vane listened with a chang- 
ed face. There was a long pause at the end of the 
story, and then Vane said, quietly: 

** You know I’ve always thought there was some- 
thing in Jo.” 

Early the next winter Vane wasin town, and walk- 
ing one day up one of the principal thoroughfares, 
he came upon some one, at the sight of whom he 


I go out sewing,” she explained, quietly, “‘ and here 
is the place where.I am to work to-day.” 

“ Waita minute, Jo. I know some one else who 
deserves to be happy. Will you make him so, and ac- 
cept your happiness at my hands? Jo, I offer this 
with my whole heart.” 

She seemed stunned with sudden surprise. It was 
long before she said, in a faltering voice: 

«O Mr. Vane, can you trust me?” 

“T can and do!” 

Winthrop Vane was missing frem his set for a 
time, and when his friends next heard of him, it was 
to learn, with surprise and chagrin, that he had mar- 
ried one of the Golightlys. 





BIRDLIME. 

The most common use of holly-bark is in the man- 
ufacture of birdfime, which is used for entangling 
birds. The middle bark is preferred for this purpose ; 
it is boiled in water for seven or eight hours, by 
which time it has become quite soft and tender; it is 
then removed, and piled in heaps in underground 
pits, and the water drained from it; fermentation 
ensues, and it subsequently passes into a mucilagi- 
nous state; it is then made into a paste by being 
pounded in a mortar, kneaded and washed till it is 
quite free trom all foreign bodies, after which it is 
placed in earthen vessels again to ferment and purify ; 
nut oil or goose-fat is mixed with it, and it is ready 
for use. Birdlime, however, is not produced wholly 
from the bark of the holly. It is made of the vis- 
cid berries of the mistletoe, the young shoots of the 
elder, and the barks of many other plants; but the 
holly furnishes the best kind. 
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MARGARET OF SCOTLAND. 
BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


MARGARET OF SCOTLAND! for how else may we 
call the fair girl who fled from the Norman conquerors 
and threw herself and her family upon the protection 
of the generous Scots? How else may we call her, 
who, though a Saxon maiden bred and born, was the 
beloved wife of a Scottish king, and ~ mother of 
kingly Scottish sons? 

Edgar Atheling, the imbecile heir of Eawstt the 
Confessor, was bribed by William, the first Norman 
king, called William the Conqueror, to give up his 
crov n for a mark a day—a sum nearly equal to three 
silver crowns—which gave rise to the quaint couplet 
by some sarcastic writer: 


“ Hard usury did the conqueror pay, 
For one poor crown three crowns a day."* 


Margaret and Matilda Atheling were the sisters of 
this feeble scion of royalty; and they, with their 
brother and the delicate, indolent mother, were now 
the guests of Malcolm III. of Scotland. Here—kept 
in queenly state—Lady Atheling expressed no desire 
to leave the royal mansion of her host. Matilda, 
please with the conquests she was hourly making, 
of the gallant followers of the king, was as happy as 
her light-hearted and thoughtless nature permitted ; 
while Edgar, a child in manner, and less than a child 
in intellect, was well pleased with the h ge which 


indolent Lady Atheling and the vain Matilda to fore- 
go, one the ease and the other the admiration they 
enjoyed. 





Malcolm of Scotland was pacing the floor of his 
own private apartment, with steps the unsteady rest- 
lessness of which betrayed that the monarch had 
some matter of deep thought upon his royal mind. 
He started, when his page announced that the young 
king—as he was svrupulously called at court —craved 
admission. Had he known how unwilling a visitor 
Edgar Atheling was, he would scarcely have admitted 
him. The youth approached him with an air at once 
lordly and servile, so uncertain was he of his own 
position. With a painful hesitation he gave the object 
of his mission, 

“And you wish to leave me, prince?” asked Mal- 
colm, @ phade of disappointment passing over his fine 
face, 

“Certainly not, your majesty! Margaret—” he 
stopped from sheer nervousness and embarrassment. 

The king walked across the floor once more in deep 
thoughtfulness. A light brokein upon his mind, and 
imparted itself to his features. He turned to Edgar, 
who was blushing deeply at having meutioned his 
sister’s name 80 inadvertently, and now nervously 
played with the trimmings of his rich dress. He ex- 
pressed his regret that his guests should not honor 
him still longer with their presence, but signified 
that their wishes were his law. Edgar, glad to get 
through the scene, returned to Margaret with a 
strangely garbled account of the interview, which 





the younger courtiers accorded him as the expectant 
of the English throne. This one idea possessed the 
feeble mind of the youth; yet he was more than 
willing to wile away the time in a situation where 
everything was lavished upon him that he was 
capable of enjoying. 

Margaret Atheling was a few years younger than 
Edgar, yet her noble bearing, her firm, determined 
aspect, and the great soul beaming from her eyes, 
might have placed her many years in advance of her 
imbecile brother. Her beauty was undeniable. It 
was of that lovely Saxon character, where the rich 
blood courses through a complexion of dazzling fair- 
ness—the mingling of the rose and the lily—while 
the soft brown hair and strongly pencilled eyebrows 
prevented the charge of insipidity, so fatal to blonde 
beauties. 

A few days had served to trouble Margaret in regard 
to the manner in which her relatives were receiving 
the hospitality, though grateful to her heart, as a 
temporary affair, was exceedingly wounding to her 
delicacy, when their continued residence bore the 
aspect of intrusion. She was restless and uneasy, 
and bore no share in the general mirth, into which 
the others threw their whole souls. 

It was useless to remonstrate with Lady Atheling 
or Matilda. Their natures were not tine enough to 
perceive how it crushed her spirit to receive obliga- 
tions., Neither would the proposals to leave the court 
come with @ good grace from the females of the party, 
when they had a rep e inal indeed—in 
Edgar. There was but one way; and that was to 
exert the power which she had always held over the 
weak and dependent spirit of her brother—the power 
of a great over a small mind. 

It was no light task now, when the childish nature 
of Edgar—ever caught by shows and spectacles—ever 
prone to lean to the side of sensual enjoyment—ever 
willing to give himself up to pleasure and indolence 
—must resign all this for an yncertain habitation and 
the prospect of hard fare and solitude, except, indeed, 
the society of his own family. 

At first, he was fretful and impatient—then bitter 
and obstinate—as Margaret sought to entreat, to 
warn and to reason. Then she rose, in the full 
majesty of her noble nature, and, fixing her beautiful 
eyes upon her brother, she said: 

“Edgar, I hold it shame thus to be dependent on a 





how lett a painful and mortified impression on 
her mind, and made her still more eager to go away. 
She passed a trying half hour with her mother and 
sister, leaving them both displeased with her, and, 
altogether, it was a very unhappy day for more than 
one, 


Had she dreamed that a king watched her slum- 
bers? Thesweet yet noble expression of her features, 
as she slept, the soft, murmuring voice in which she 
spoke a kingly name, might have made one believe so. 

The touch of a bearded lip upon her hand, though 
light as the lightest leaf that had blown to her from 
the tree under which she lay, awoke her. She start- 
ed up, her superb hair flowing down over her figure 
in rich masses, and Malcolm Cean-mobr stood before 
her! She dropped upon one knee, and hid her blush- 
ing face in her hands. The king raised her. 

“Sit by me, Margaret,” he said, dropping upon a 
raised seat in the green sod. ‘ You have deserted 
me—dragged away your mother and sister and poor 
E.lgar, only because that little proud heart rebels 
against receiving favors from Malcolm. Hash. Mar- 
garet! I am king here. No matter if 1 only have 
the fairies for my court. You have had your way 
for a while. Let me-have mine. The throne of 
Scotland has no queen; and none shall fill that place, 
unless Margaret Atheling can love its king. What 
sayest thou, my wood nymph? Wilt thou have him 
whom men call Malcolm Cean-mohr for thy 
husband?” 

What Margaret answered is not written in the 
annals of Malcolm’s reign; but it is certain that no 
queen, not even the hapless and beautiful Mary, ever 
drew so largely upon the enthusiasm and sympathies 
of the Scottish people. That proud yet gentle heart, 
“warming to the tartan,” and identifying itself with 
all their interests—that kindness and love which, 
during thirty years, never ceased, and which lasted 
even until death, was their stay when their beloved 
king was taken from them. 

But when that time came, Margaret herself sank 
under the double blow. Malcolm and his eldest son 
fell upon the field of battle in one day. The king of 
Scotland, incensed at the English nation for exacting 








When Edgar left the king, the latter r d his 
thoughtful walk. ‘I like this maiden delicacy,” he 
said to himself—though speaking aloud, as if to some 
one else. ‘“* What a queen of England would she 
make if that lubberly boy were but out of the way! 
William the Conqueror would not conquer her, I dare 
swear. But, as sie cannot be queen of England, how 
would it answer to make her queen of Scotland 
instead ?” 

And Malcolm stopped before the long mirror, that 
gave back a form that was every inch a king, even to 
the large head that had gained for him the name of 
Cean-mohr. He seemed satistied with the survey, 
and as he turned away, he said, very softly, ‘‘ Queen 
Margaret! Ah, she is indeed a queen already, by 
nature’s own crowning.” 

Far away, among the heather-crowned fields of 
Scotland, stood a deserted castle, once used as a 
fortress. It was the centre of a lovely prospect, where 
tall hills reared their crests, and broad lochs and 
bonny burns met the eye, and where the water-fowl 
stooped to drink, and then, up and away, soaring 
into the blue sky; and a long line of coast, where the 
rocks 


—“ were rough but smiling there, 
The acacia waved her yellow hair, 
Lonely and sweet, nor loved the less 
For flowering in a wilderness, 


To this castle, newly repaired and embellished, 
Malcolm sent a train of servants; and hither, escorted 
by a chosen band of Scottish soldiers, Lady Atheling 
and her family came. If Malcolm’s guests were cared 
for at court, it seemed that they were ministered to 
here by invisible genii—so perfectly was every want 
anticipated, every luxury supplied. Instead of less- 
ening the obligations they were under to the monarch, 
their present residence increased them. Even Edgar, 
who fancied he was going to prison, found his asso- 
ciates and ts all doubled; while the fair 
and delicate Lady Atheling was made to assume such 
state as would have become the mother of a real 








foreign power. Well may the usurper of your throne 
mock at the royal family he has so basely routed 
from their kingdom, when they sit down content at 
the feet of a neighboring monarch. No, Edgar, let 
us away from hence; and, if need be, let us work, 
even, rather than owe our subsistence to the forced 
g ity of another.” 

“ But, Margaret, it will not be long,” said the 
youth, passing his long, thin fingers caressingly over 
the light beard which grew sparsely upon his short, 
feeble chin; “it will be but a few months before L 
shall be King of England, shall I not? And then,” 
he continued, absently, ‘‘Malcolm may be proud to 
return our visit, with half his court, if he pleases.” 

Margaret bit her lip until the blood came. 

“O, that I were a man!” she muttered to herself, 
as she saw Edgar turn away listless and weary of her 
and her plans, since they interfered with his animal 
enjoyments; for of mental ones, poor youth, he had 
no idea. 

“Once for all, Edgar,” she said, resolutely, “ you 
must propose our departure to the king. Do not let 





ing king. Matilda was happy, for the officers of 
the guard were nobly chosen, and their duties were 
light enough to leave nearly the whole day in which 
to devote themselves to the ladies; that is, if more 
than one could be persuaded to accept their devoirs. 

Poor Margaret! She saw nothing in all this but a 
deeper sense of obligation. Her proud heart swelled 
as if it would burst, tb see her mother and sister 
accept it so royally, as if it were their due. From 
Edgar she expected nothing better. He was suscep- 
tible of amusement like a child, was epicurean in his 
tastes, and loved rich and magnificent clothing. And 
as his mind was only of that calibre, by nature, she 
had nothing to say. But of thinking, reasonable 
beings, like her mother and sister! O, it made her 
color come to think of it, until her noble brow was 
like crimson! 

She suffered, too, alone. No one sympathized with 
her proud and generons nature; for no one knew 
that, at the bottom of the little Saxon maiden’s heart 
there was another remembrance of the Scottish 
monarch, that made the burden of gratitude all too 
mighty. She would not own it to herself—but she 





this tallon me. It is not meet that I should do aught 
so unmaidenly; but, truly, if you will not, I shall be | 
forced to it. Tell him how we value the present | 
obligation, and say, that if adverse times come to us | 
again, there is no one whose noble heart we should so 
dearly trust as that of King Malcolm. Will you do 
this, dear Edgar, for the love of your sister Margaret?” 
And the really loving youth clasped her hand, and | 
then, as if ashamed of the emotion he was about to 
display, assumed a kingly air which seemed painfully 
ludicrous to Margaret, and said: 

“ Fair sister, we grant thy request.” 








Margaret had a still harder task to induce the 


had lately taken to lonely walks, such as maidens 
sometimes love better than company. In one of 
these she had lost her way amid the closely interlacing 
woods, and, without strength or spirit to retrace her 
path, she threw herself upon the grass and wept 
aloud. It was the first time since she was a child 
that she had given way to tears. High and noble 
thoughts, and duties that only men usually perform, 
had kept her from the weakness of tears, while they 
had not destroyed a single delicate or feminine im- 
pulse. Now, the unwonted tenderness of weeping 
soothed her into slumber—a dangerous indulgence in 


h ge from the Scots, made war upon England, and 
besieged the castle of Alnwick. 

On the thirteenth of November, 1098, they fell. On 
the sixteenth the news was brought to Queen Mar- 
garet, who was already worn out with watching and 
anxiety. She died within the hour. Hear what 
Walter Scott relates of this beautiful queen: 

“She was, after death, received into the Romish 
calendar of saints. A legend of a well-imagined 
miracle narrates that when it was proposed to remove 
the body of the new saint to a tomb of more distinc- 
tion, it was found im ible to lift it until that of 
her husband had ved the same honor; as if, in 
her state of beatitude, Margaret had been guided by 
the same feeling of conjugal deference and affection 
which had regulated this excellent woman’s conduct 
while on earth!” 





A FREAK OF NATURE. 

The fabled centaur of old has actually been repro- 
duced in eur own time, ima head almost human, 
growing upon the body of acolt. Samuel Burbank, 
of Coventry, Vr.,a few days ago found a valuable 
brood mare of his dead. In seeking for the cause of 
death a colt was taken from the body. The body of 
the colt was perfectly developed, but the head bore 
not the slightest resemblance to the equine species. 
The upper part of the head very closely resembles a 
well-formed and fully-developed adult human hea. 
The contour, the temples, the upper extremities of 
the cheeks, three crowns upon the top of the head, 
the soft spot cr opening in the skull as found in infant 
heads, the location and first formation of the ears and 
the location of the eyes, the eyebrows and eyélashes, 
all make the resemblance to the human head close, 
striking and unmistakable. There are two distinct 
eyes, much like the human eye, though larger, and 
these are separated from each other only by a mem- 
brane and placed in one large socket or cavity in the 
centre of the head. There is but little semblance of 
@ nose, while the mouth somewhat resembles that of 
a colt, but is located more like a human mouth, and 
the protuberance below the mouth is as much likea 
chin as the upper lip of a horse. ‘The extremities of 
the ears dre somewhat like those of the horse, and in 
fact is about the only resemblance to ahorse. Doctor 
J. B. Kimball, of Coventry, now has the head in his 
possession, and is taking measures to preserve it. 





THE NEXT DELUGE. 

A French work recently published maintains that 
every ten th i five hundred years‘ the waters of 
the sea pass from one pole to the other, submerging 
and overwhelming in thete passage the earth and all 
ite inhabit. A g to the author of this 
theory, M. Paul de Jonvencel, the last of these 
deluges occurred four thousand years ago; the next 
one is due in six thousand years more. M. Jouvencel 
recounts this great cosmical drama with the vigor of 
an eye-witness. Six thousand years—sixty centuries 
—then only are left to us wherein to do our whole 
world’s work, and to complete and perfect the civili- 
zation which has yet hardly dawned upon the greater 
number of mankind. Sixty old men may touch hands 
across the interval bet the p t it and 
the last hour of the world as it exists; then it will 
be finished, all consumed—all will disappear! The 
sea for ten th d five hundred years, in its im- 
measurable depths, will crush out our history, and 
leave nothing of it all but a few fossils! So, at least, 
aays M. Jouvencel. 

















“Young man, do you believe in @ future state?” 
“Jn course I duz; and what’s more, I intend to enter 





the depths of those green woods. 


it as soon as Betsey gets her things ready.” 
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BURDENS. 


samosas 
BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 
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I sat by my window one summer even, 
Watching the crowd in the busy street : 
Some of them stumbling ‘neath weary loads, 
Some of them walking with careless feet. 
The wind blew in with a sudden chill— 
A sudden chill from the gathering night; 
And borne on its breath, like a summer cloud, 
Came a radiant figure in gleaming white 
And sitting beside me, with thoughtful mien, 
He scanned the travellers hurrying by, 
And softly said, in the pauses that fell, 
Like the hush of a tender lullaby: 
“ Blessed the burden, and blessed the man 
Who beareth it bravely the journey through; 
Nor stumbles nor falls in the weary way, 
Holding the goal forever in view."’ 


“ But ah,” I said—(I did not know 
The secret meaning his language bore),— 
“ Some of them have such grievous loads, 
And the way is dark that they journey o’er."” 
“* Dark? ah yes, to the willful eyes 
That are never lifted to meet the light; 
In the gloomy caverns of doubt and dread 
Abideth forever perpetual night. 
Heavy, I know, for those who have borne 
Their burdens alone on the weary road; 
But ah, how easy, when Faith, and Love, 
And Hope, take hold of the heavy load {"’ 
The wind blew in with a gathering chill— 
A gathering chill in the sombre air; 
I turned in my eager questionings, 
But the seat was vacant beside my chair. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
Recollections of the War. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


[NoTE.—We publish below the first of a scries of 
personal recollections of the war and some of its 
distinguished actors, which will be found of absorb- 
ing interest. Major Fitts served nearly four years 
as an officer of different grades in our volunteer 
army, and had a very wide experience in the field, 
embracing some of the moat important campaigns 
in Louisiana and Virginia.* His sketches, while 
perfectly truthful, will be found pleasant and 
agreeable reading. Those who remember his series 
of ‘‘ Waifs from Army Life,” published in the Flag 
about a year ago, under the nom-de-plume of 
“Captain Fred Haxall,” will know what to expect. 
—Ep's. FLAG.] 


I—AN ESCAPE FROM CAPTURE. 
THE casualties and labors of field service never told 


more severely upon an army than upon that little 
band with which General Banks reduced Port Hud- 
son. I had it from his own lips, not long ago, that 
upon the morning of the occupation of the rebel 
stronghold by our troops, the whole number of men 
that he had present for duty was actually less than 
the number surrendered. Minie bullets, fevers, and 
the fearful labor of sapping, mining and fortifying, 
under the burning sun of that latitude, all fought 
against us, and the final victory, when it came, was 
emphatically a blood-bought one. All our available 
force had been massed around that range of hills, 
leaving New Orleans and the other important points 
on the river and west of it almost at the mercy of 
roving enemies. We asked ourselves, very gravely, 
at one time, how long we could stand this process of 
decimation and still hold our grasp on the lines of 
investment.-which enclosed Port Hudson. Could we 
hold the position after two weeks more of skirmish- 
. ing, sickness and fatigue? General Banks said yes, 
for himself and his army; and so we hugged our 
rifle-pits ‘the closer, and at last, thanks to persever- 
ance, good heart and good fighting, had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing’ the flag wares over those stubborn 
hills. 

“Many of our companies, ere the surrender, had 
become reduced to twenty, thirty, or forty men; 
and every additional soldier who could be brought 
into the field was an object to be gained. My own 
company had one soldier reported absent without 
leave; a demoralized fellow, who had taken his op- 
portunity to skulk away when the regiment disem- 
barked from the steamer at Springfield Landing, and 
who I had reason to believe was still at the Landing, 


hesitating between dread of rebel bullets and fear of 


punishment. A week had passed since we marched 
under a fire of shell from the enemy’s works into our 
lines, and I resolved to bring our recreant back to 
his duty. He was a sly fellow, and to ensure his 
apprehension I determined to go after him myself. 
A pass for that purpose was obtained without much 
difficulty; a hard-trotting horse, after more trouble; 
and I set out, one morning just after sunrise, on my 
little expedition. It very narrowly escaped being a 
journey to Libby Prison, as I will relate. 

Our lines pursued the course of the ravines and 
gullies which bordered another range of hills, shelter 
for the besiegers being the first object to be attained 
in military operations of this character. As I rode 
along the side of one of these ravines, some heavy 
guns on the hill above roared out a morning saluta- 
tion to the besieged, and quickly the rattle of mus- 
ketry from half a dozen points along the lines joined 
with the booming of the ordnance. I heard the 
rushing of round shot overhead, and leaves and 
twigs, severed by bullets, fell in my face as I rode on; 





but these were sounds to which every soldier among 
us had become accustomed, and the hairbreadth 
escapes of many of us had ceased to be objects of 
interest. Only the previous day, as a sergeant of my 
company was sitting under the trees, well down from 
the top of the ridge, perfectly sheltered, as he sup- 
posed, from flying shots, and reading a newspaper, 
the ball of some prying rebel rifleman cut a neat 
round hole directly through the centre of the paper. 
Sergeant Brown was somewhat astonished, but not 
at all hurt. Others escaped less easily. Only three 
days before, as one of my men stood in the rifie-pit, 
aiming his musket through the narrow loophole, 
which was not more than four inches square, a bullet 
entered the aperture, severed the bands of his gun, 
grooving a furrow along both barrel and stock, and 
passed through the palm of his hand. Still later, 
two men of the regiment were almost demolished, 
literally crushed to atoms by a heavy steel-pointed 
shot, which just cleared the top of our embankment, 
and struck them as they lay at the base of the hill. 

Casualties of this kind were matters of daily occur- 
rence; but we had the satisfaction of knowing, after 
the surrender, that our bullets “had their billets,” 
aswell. ‘ You fellows do shoot mighty well,” one 
of the Mississippians remarked to some of us. “ Blame 
me if you didn’t put in your Minies most every- 
where.” And as for the practice of our artillerists, it 
was excellent. Dozens of the enemy’s cannon were 


‘| dismounted, and I saw several pieces lying on the 


ground, where they had been hurled from their 
carriages; some with the trunnions and others with 
the muzzles blown off. During a whole month, the 
rifle practice on both sides was so close and destruc- 
tive that no man could show his head above the 
embankment on either side without a tolerable cer- 
tainty of getting a ball through it. I recall one 
exception, which excited a great deal of admiration 
at the time. About noon of one of the hottest days 
of the siege, when a temporary lull had occurred in 
the firing, a tall rebel rifleman sprang from his con- 
cealment to the top of the embankment, and with 
the careless, leisurely swing of a son of the woods, 
strode several rods along it, and then disappeared. 
Any of us would have guarantied him certain death 
upon such a reckless piece of bravado; and yet, 
strange to say, the fellow escaped apparently un- 
harmed, although every rifle in our pits, on a front 
of eighty rods, blazed at him, and little puffs of dust 
flew up all about him, some of the balls striking at 
his feet. Whoever he was, he must have been accus- 
tomed to danger, and grown utterly careless of it. 

But I am digressing. So many characteristic inci- 
dents of the place fell beneath my notice 23 I rode 
along, that many of them have passed from my mind. 
At one point, I met a couple of soldiers carrying a 
comrade in the direction of the field hospital. The 
‘groans of the poor fellow were painful to hear, ani I 
stopped a moment to look at him. 

Wounded?” I briefly inquired, of his bearers. 

Yes sir; shot through the knee in the rifle-pit. 
Will have to lose his leg, I guess.” 4 

“No, no! Tell te doctor I wont have him take it 
off!” the d man d, writhing and strug- 
gling in their arms as though the knife were already 
applied; but they bore him along. When I returned, 
on the evening of the next day, I saw him lying on 
some cotton, just within the enclosure of branches 
which constituted the field hospital. His teg had 
been amputated, and he was then partially under 
the influence of chloroform. 

I rode on, passing successively troops on the march 
from one point to another, and brigade and division 
headquarters, distinguished by a numbered flag plant- 
ed before them, and generally by a protection of 
cotton bales, intended to screen the major and brig- 
adier generals from inquisitive bullets; passing, algo, 
long wagon-trains of supplies in the way of food, 
fodder for the animals and ammunition, and empty 
trains rolling back to Springfield Landing; while oc- 
casionally the spiteful “ zip ” of a ball, or the thunder 
of a heavy gun, nearor tar, admonished me of the 
perils of the place. I had to smile at one place, upon 
observing the curious sight of a barber’s easy chair, 
which some enterprising sutler had brought up with 
his stores, and planted under the trees, ready for 
business. It might be naturally thought that men 
situated as we were before Port Hudson, as far be- 
yond the comforts and appliances of civilization as 
the Camanches in the Western wilds, could well dis- 
pense with the luxury of shaving; but I noticed that 
this chair was surrounded by a squad of unshorn, 
unkempt soldiers, some of whom, very possibly, were 
making themselves tidy for a grave in the side of one 
of these hills! 

A little further on, I passed the commanding gen- 
eral himself, accompanied by a single member of his 
staff, and followed by an orderly. General Banks 
was always the same in the field. An excellent 
horseman, he sat easy and erect in the saddle,a 
black, steeple-crowned hat slouched over his fore- 
head, and that serious and resolute, yet pleasant 
expression on his face which is habitual with the 
man. He returned my salute with the punctilious 
care with which he treated all grades, and galloped 
on. He was vigilance and activity personified during 
the siege, spending half his time in the saddle, visit- 
ing every part of our lines, and very often passing 
hours in the rifle-pits among the men. Of all our 
generals, there were none more faithful and con- 
scientious in the discharge of duty than Nathaniel 
P. Banks. 

And now—to return from this further digression— 
my first object was to strike the road leading to 
Springfield Landing, which was our base of supply, 
and about ten miles distant. The reader who imag- 








ines that this would be an easy matter, will be wide- 
ly mistaken. Let him imagine himself set down ina 
tangled labyrinth of hills, ravines and forests, and 
he will gain a faint idea of the perplexities which 
attended us in trying to find our way from one point 
of the lines to another. No one but the general 


officers, their staffs, and the mounted orderlies, 


whose duties concerned, more or less, every part of 
the command, could pretend to much knowledge of 
the conformation of our lines; and I distinctly re- 
member several prisoners who coolly walked into our 
rifle-pits, on one dark night, and were immeasurably 
surprised upon being informed that they were pris- 
oners. Very little could be gained by inquiry; 
strange as it may seem, the soldier in the field will 
generally know nothing of the location of the troops, 
beyond the names of the regiments on the right and 
left of hisown. Upon this occasion, I asked the way 
of a lieutenant who was lying comfortably under a 
tree among his men, with his coat off, smoking the 
inevitable pipe which was the companion of every 
soldier, and received the laughing response: 

“ Well, cap, to tell the truth, I don’t know anything 
about it. We have lain here in this gully twelve 
days; and what time they give us out of those con- 
founded rifle-pits, we are willing enough to use in 
lying flat on our backs for rest. Just about all I 
know of this situation is that the rebels are over 
yonder.” 

He pointed with his outstretched arm; and he had 
not dropped it béfore a bullet pecled.a long string of 
bark from the tree overhead, which fell and encircled 
his wrist as if with a bracelet. At the same instant, 
the irregular clack and clatter of a dozen rifles from 
the pit above us announced that hig men had marked 
the spot whence the shot came, and were pearing 
it with their “Springfields.” 

“ Sharp practice, eh?” the lieutenant said. ‘‘ Cap- 
tain, 1 think you’d better try them over at brigade 
headquarters. I guess they can tell you something 
of the road.” , 

With that, I rode over in the direction he indicated, 
and asked the same question of an aide, who kindly 
explained to me the exact route I should take. 
Whoever he was, should these lines meet bis eye, he 
may have the satisfaction of knowing that his blun- 
dering directions very nearly cost me my life. Rely- 
ing confidently upon his knowledge of the locality, I 
followed the bridle-path into a broad road, and then, 
turning to the right, went forward on a swift gallop. 
I was approaching a turn in the road; had I passed 
it, in all human probability the hand that now pens 
these words would be still in death. A guard sud- 
denly sprang into the middle of the road, and barring 
the way with his lowered bayonet, yelled: : 

“Halt! halt! Where the are you going?” 

“To Springfield Landing,” 1 replied, as soon as I 
could curb my frightened and plunging horse. The 





_| sentinel gave a dry chuckle, and said: 


“To Springfield through Port Hudson, hey? 
Didn’t you know this road runs straight inside the 
enemy’s works? Well, it does. Go six rods further, 
and you'll have a dozen of their balls through you. 
1 have to hide to keep clear of them.” 

I wheeled about, wondering whither the chances of 
this eventful day would next lead me, and rode off at 
@ smart pace in the opposite direction. The way 
which I now took seemed, without doubt, the right 
one. In twenty minutes I was entirely clear of our 
lines, and for half an hour more kept my horse at a 
brisk pace, to make up for lost time. The sun had 
now climbed well up towards the zenith, and was 
pouring down a flood of liquid fire; the road was 
thick with dust, and the air close and stifling. Any 
person who has ever ridden an hour over a country 
road in Louisiana, in June, girded with a sword-belt, 
and with a heavy sabre dangling at his heels, will 
understand the discomfort of the thing. The “carpet 
knight” who enters the army, fascinated by the 


to send me astray, in the hope that I might blander 
upon the guerrillas. He very nearly had his wish. 

Fifteen minutes of steady trotting passed, and I 
consulted my watch. I had been on the road two 
hours and a half; J had certainly made five miles an 
hour, and still there was no Springfield Landing. 
The road descended at this point, and ran across the 
bed of a shallow stream, four rods wide. As I slack- 
ened rein, to allow my horse to drink, a conviction 
that I was astray flashed upon me with positive cer- 
tainty. I had marched over the road from Spring- 
field to the front with my regiment, less than two 
weeks before, and had surely seen no such stream as 
this. To be sure, I was not familiar with the road, 
and several miles of it were marched in the night; 
but your foot-soldier does not easily forget the stream 
he has to ford, wading it, whether it be ankle or hip- 
deep. I knew, therefore, that I had lost my way; and 
next occurred the important query—where was I? 
There is no especial pleasure in going astray, even in 
a friendly home locality, and wandering off some 
miles out of your way; but when the accident hap- 
pens in the onemy’s country, and in time of war, it 
will give the victim of it some of the queerest of 
sensations, 

As a man always does, under such circumstances, 
I fell to thinking profoundly; and while thinking, my 
eye was caught by a finger-board, nailed to a tree by 
the way, just across the stream. I rode directly to it, 
and cast one glance up at its weather-beaten face. I 
have that board, and the inscription on it, as plainly 
photographed in my mind as an artist could fix them 
with his camera upon glass: 


ie-4 MILES to JACKSON. * 


Four miles to Jackson! My heart gave a great 
thump under my biue blouse, and, wheeling my horse 
as abruptly as though a whole rebel platoon had bar- 
red the way, I struck both spurs into his flanks, 
splashed through the stream, and went back over the 
road in a cloud of dust, at a rate of not less than 
twelve miles per hour. If Jackson was four miles 
ahead, Port Hudson was fifteen behind, and Spring- 
field Landing eighteen or more southward. The 
boldest and most vigilant of the guerrillas that hung 
upon our lines were supposed to have their head- 
quarters at Jackson, and I knew(it had been propos- 
ed to send a troop of our cavalry over this very road, 
the first favorable night, to surprise them, if possible. 
And I, in niy ignorance, had almost blundered in 
upon them, as innocent as the fly that walks off a ta- 
ble into a spider’s web! The chances were even now 
against my getting back in safety, and I looked ap- 
prehensively down every lane and cross-road I pass- 
ed, expecting to see a squad of gray horsemen burst 
out upon me; but good luck favored me, and, with 
the assistance of a friendly contraband, 1 reached the 
much-sought-for road, by a short cut, and pursued 
my journey to Springfield without further adventure. 

All | happened on the 8th of June, 1863, In 
April he following year, while returning by 
steamer to New Orleans from a leave of absence, I 
fell in with a Captain Porter, of the cavalry, then 
just returning to duty, after a long imprisonment at 
Richmond, He was the first officer who escaped from 
the Libby; and his remarkable adventures may 
form the theme of one of these sketches. In the 
course of our desultory talk about the service, I told 
him this adventure; and when J heard him reply, I 
realized more keenly than before the great peril from 
which I extricated myself that morning. 

“On the 14th of June,” he said, “‘ which you will 
remember as the day of the assault, I was sent out 
with my company to reconnoitre that very road; and 
we had not gone three miles outside our lines, when 
a battalion of rebel guerrillas charged on us from 
the woods, and took us all pri Not satisfied 
with that, they rode up to within sight of General 
Banks’s headquarters; and I do believe that but for 








allurements of bright buttons and glittering shoulder- 
straps, will quickly sicken of his fancy when exposed 
to such service as was the daily lot of our army in 
Louisiana, that summer. But I kept on, condoling 
myself with the reflection that there were only ten 
miles of the road, after all, and promising myself a 
pleasant rest under the willows at the Landing, with 
some ice-water, and possibly so great a luxury asa 
lemon, if I could find the rooms of the Sanitary Com- 
mission. And then I would return with my prisoner 
by night, and so avoid the discomforts of this mid- 
day journey. 

Thus cogitating, I rode on, until 1 thought it time 
for some signs of the great activity which always per- 
vades the base of an army to appear. It seemed 
rather curious that there was nothing astir on the 
road but myself. I had not met a single person, 
man, woman or child, since clearing our lines, and I 
was puzzled to know what to make of it. My suspi- 
cions were aroused, for I began to remember that 
trains, empty and loaded, were passing and repassing 
every hour of the day, some of which I should cer- 
tainly have seen ere now. With this thought, I 
resolved to inquire the way at the next house. I had 
passed many houses, surrounded with rank growths 
of vegetation, but with no signs of life about them, 
many of them deserted and plundered. Ina t 
more, I reined up at a gate, and called to a man who 
was listlessly leaning against one of the pillars of the 
porch. 

** Ig this the road to Springfield?” 

I pointed straight ahead. He nodded affirmatively, 
and I galloped off, reassured by the incident. 

The man must have lied deliberately. A resident 
of the parish, his sympathies were undoubtedly with 
the rebels; and the sight of the blue which I wore, 
with the strap which marked my rank, impelled him 








the t dous musketry-firing over on the left, they 
would have made some mischief for us.” 

And he was doubtless right. 

I reached the Landing shortly after noon, and found 
it alive with busy activity. The ground was covered 
with hospital and store tents, and several steamers 
were discharging their loads of hard crackers and 
salt pork, while one after ther of the pond 
army wagons, each drawn by four mules, received its 
freight of food or ammunition, and pulled away into 
the train that was making up for the front. Giving 
my horse to a soldier, not on duty, to hold, I mingled 
with the crowd, and searched narrowly for my ab- 
sentee. In ten minutes I had satisfied myself that he 
was hiding; and a few words exchanged with an ac- 
quaintance, one of the details of the hospital, con- 
firmed the opinion. 

“After B——, I suppose?” he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, he’s not far off. He saw you riding down 
the hill, and made off somewhere.¥ 

I took a hasty look through the store and hospital 
and sutler tents; he was in noneof them. One of 
the boats had steam up, preparatory toa return to 
New Orleans; in fact, the plank was already drawn 
ir, Jumping aboard, just as the paddle-wheels be- 
gan to revolve, ran to the pilot-house, and found 
the captain. 

“Are you off for below?” I inquired. 

“ Yes.” 

* Give me two minutes first. I’m after a skulker 
from the front, and I’m pretty sure he’s aboard 
here.” 

He nodded, and I dove down into the cabins. I 
was through them all in half a minute, and then ran 
into the engine-room. He was not there. I began 
to fear that the fellow had found some close and ob- 
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scure place of retreat; but remembering 
ascended to the deck again, and went «. 
der forward. Eureka! Here he was, co 
view from the deck by the side of th: 
countenance fell as he saw me, and he . 


with blank amazement thatIshouldha: ... «. 
him 80 soon, 

**Come ashore, sir,” I remarked. ‘ at 
the privilege of walking up to the fron 
in front of my horse, and a reckoning (. , . 
you get there.” 

Placing him under charge of one of the at 
the stores, 1 sought sheltor and rest for n. 
asutier’s vessel, which layin a shady 
shore. After a refreshing slumber that 
the road back to our lines in the mom 
the skulker, with bis musket, knapsack 
trements, on before me, For the next f 
wore handcuffs; but as there was no c: 
in session to try him, he was never ade 
ished for his offence, He passed unscat’. 
several actions, where braver and better :. 
be received their death-wounds, and dic . 
ing winter of disease, on our campaign . 
river. 

The last incident that dwells in my m!... 
with these two days’ adventures, was 0... 
lated to the future more than to the pre: 
within four miles of the left of our liv... .. 
sional boom of the heavy guns, which w. 
allthe morning deepened into a long 
roar of ordnance, running from left to ri. a 
to the left, burdening the very air with :.. .. 
mult. A splendidly-mounted captain, . 
band on his cap, whirled by me, pausin,,.... . .. 
to exchange a word. 

“This is the grand bombardment tha: .: 
Cap—the salute de l'enfer!” he gay); - 
“Banks ordered it at noon, and it’s .... 1.. 
Every gun, great and small, willspeakn. »...: | 
and iron will travel into Port Hudson ». .. ; 
Hope to meet you there to-morrow!” 

The prophecy of his careless words wa. 
ed. The soldier's future is always pas: ... ,. 
tion, and nothing is too wild or impr. . 
prophesied for him; yet I fancy that . .«... . 
then have been told, without some hoy 
doubts, that within the week I should)... ... . 
pany up the very road along which Ihai |... . 
ly galloped the day before, almost in t). 9. - 
assaulting column—up the road—up ti. . 
right into the ditch before the rebel w:.--. .:... 
storm of balls which should strewthe, .... - 
blue-clad soldiers; nor that I should b .. . 
that horrible ditch, with a ball through 1. 
carried to the fleld hospital on a stretche ., 
surgeon was to pronounce the wound i 
this, and much more, with which theser: .: - 
deal,"was yet to happen before the stars ....- 
should gladden our eyes from the biuft . 
happily ignorant of it then, and can jo: 
heartily in the sentiment of the man wi... 
or wrote: 

“ Where ignorance is bliss, 

*Twere folly to be wise." 





“I THANK THEE, JEW 
The following admirable anecdote is fr‘ 
and is of recent date: Not longsince,an = 
with bare head, stood in an eating-house 
by a crowd of people. The landlord he'' °. 
‘hat and cane in his hands, and an im; 
stood between the guest and thedoor. ‘1 
of the old man was indescribable, He + 
for the first time in his life insuch a 
nothing, looked down to the ground, an — 
culty restrained his tears, while all aro: * - 
and jeered him, Just then @ poorly-;- =< | 
with long, white beard, entered,and i: 
it all meant, and with an expression of 
nine curiosity. He was told that them ~ 
and drank, and now that he must pay . 
his pockets in vain for money, “ Well, 
the Jew, “I see the old man for the fi: 
I'll be bound he did not come here to « 
landlord, suppose he had no money to for 
you for once give a poor man somethi: 
God’s sake? How much does he ow 
The debt was eight silver groschen, « 
paying this, teok the poor man by the): 
him to the door. Those present did no’ 
joy the reproof which their bratality } 
and one insolent fellow cried out, He; 
have you done? This is the Sabbath, « 
touched money!” (This is forbidden to t! 
“ You are right,” answered the Jew. 
forgot that I was a Jew, just as you for 
are Christians. But you may rest e 
count; 1 understand my commandmen'! 
‘ Honor the Sabbath day and keep it ho’ 
some schoolmaster to explain it to you, 
reasonable man, he will agree with me. 
have no Sabbath.” And with these wo: 
man left the room, 
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with these two days’ adventures, was one which re- 
lated to the future more than to the present. When 
within four miles of the left of our lines, the occa- 
sional boom of the heavy guns, which we had heard 
"(v,| ailthe morning deepened into a long, thunderous 
roar of ordnance, running from left to right, and back 


and is of recent date: Not long since, an elderly man, 
with bare head, stood in an eating-house, surrounded 
by acrowd of people. The landlord held the man’s 
‘hat and cane in his hands, and an impudent waiter 
stood between the guest and thedoor. The confusion 
of the old man was indescribable. He seemed to be 
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countenance fell as he saw me, and he looked at me 
with blank amazement that I should have unearthed 
him 80 soon. 

**Come ashore, sir,” I remarked. ‘“ You'll have 
the privilege of walking up to the front to-morrow, 
in front of my horse, and a reckoning to pay when 
you get there.” 

Placing him under charge of one of the squads over 
the stores, 1 sought shelter and rest for myself aboard 
asutler’s vessel, which layin a shady nook by the 
shore. After a refreshing slumber that night, I took 
the road-back to our lines in the morning, driving 
the skulker, with his musket, knapsack and accou- 
trements, on before me. For the next four days he 
wore handcuffs; but as there was no court-martial 
in session to try him, he was never adequately pun- 
ished for his offence. He passed unscathed through 
several actions, where braver and better soldiers than 
he received their death-wounds, and died the follow- 
ing winter of disease, on our campaign west of the 
river. 

The last incident that dwells in my mind connected 


scure place of retreat; but remembering the bows, I 
ascended to the deck again, and went down the lad- 
der forward. Eureka! Here he was, concealed from 
view from the deck by the side of tho cabin. His 


to the left, burdening the very air with the awful tu- 
mult. A splendidly-mounted captain, with a staff- 
band on his cap, whirled by me, pausing an instant 
to exchange a word. 

“This is the grand bombardment that you hear. 
Cap—the salute de V'enfer!” he gayly exclaimed. 
“Banks ordered it at noon, and it’s just begun. 
Every gun, great and small, will speak now, and lead 
and iron will travel into Port Hudson by the ton. 
Hope to meet you there to-morrow!” 

The prophecy of his careless words was not fulfill- 
ed. The soldier’s future is always past all predic- 
tion, and nothing is too wild or improbable to be 
prophesied for him; yet I fancy that I could not 
then have been told, without some incredulous 
doubts, that within the week I should lead my com- 
pany up the very road along which I had incautious- 
ly galloped the day before, almost in the van of an 
assaulting column—up the road—up the hills, and 
right into the ditch before the rebel works, under a 
storm of balls which should strew the ground with 
blue-clad soldiers; nor that I should be taken from 
that horrible ditch, with a ball through my body, and 
carried to the field hospital on a stretcher, where the 
surgeon was to pronounce the wound serious. All 
this, and much more, with which these sketches will 
deal,“was yet to happen before the. stars and stripes 
should gladden our eyes from the bluffs; but I was 
happily ignorant of it then, and can join now most 
heartily in the sentiment of the man who ounce said, 
or wrote: 

“ Where ignorance is bliss, 
*T were folly to be wise." 





“I THANK THEE, JEW.” 
The following admirable dote is from Bresl: 





for the first time in his life in such a scrape—said 
nothing, looked down to the ground, and with diffi- 
culty restrained his tears, while all around mocked 
and jeered him. Just then a poorly-dressed Jew, 
with long, white beard, entered, and inguired what 
it all meant, and with an expression of almost femi- 
nine curiosity. He was told that the man had eaten 
and drank, and now that he must pay, he searched 
his pockets in vain for money. ‘ Well,” exclaimed 
the Jew, “I see the old man for the first time, but 
V’ll be bound he did not come here to cheat. And, 
landlord, suppose he had no money to forget, couldn’t 
you for once give a poor man something to eat, for 
God’s sake? How much does he owe, anyhow?” 
The debt was eight silver groschen, and the Jew, 
paying this, teok the poor man by the hand, and led 
him to the door. Those present did not seem to en- 
joy the reproof which their brutality had received, 
and one insolent fellow cried out, Hey! Jew, what 
have you done? This is the Sabbath, and you have 
touched money!” (This is forbidden to the Israelites.) 
“You are right,” answered the Jew. ‘Just now I 
forgot that I was a Jew, just as you forget that you 
are Christians. But you may rest easyon my ac- 
count; 1 understand my commandment, which says, 
‘ Honor the Sabbath day and keep it holy.’ Just get 
some schoolmaster to explain it to you, and if he isa 
reasonable man, he will agree with me. Good deeds 
have no Sabbath.”” And with these words the good 
man left the room, 





THE PoErt.—The true poet is he who finds for 
universal thought and feeling, the becoming lan- 
guage. He appeals, with an instinct peculiar to him- 
self, to the instincts which are common to the race; 
and endows, for the first time, with the power of 
expression, the overburdened and struggling, but 
hitherto dumb emotions. He finds that voice for the 
heart which not only unseals its fountains, but opens 
the way to sympathies which have their fountains 
also 





irs. Candle’s Curtain Wectures. 


- LECTURE No. -cxIll. 


MRS. CAUDLE “ WISHES TO KNOW IF THEY’E GOING 
TO THE SEASIDE, OR NOT, THIS SUMMER—THAT’S 
ALL.” : 





“Hor? yes, itis hot. I’m sure one might as well 
be in an oven as in town this weather. You seem to 
forget it’s July, Mr. Caudle. I’ve been waiting 
quietly—have never spoken; yet, not a word have 
you said of the seaside yet. Not that I cared for it 
myself—O no; but my health isn’t of the slightest 
consequence. And, indeed, I was going to say—but 
I wont—that the sooner, perhaps, I’m out of this 
world, the better. O yes; I dare say you think so—of 
course you do, else you woukin’t lie there saying 
nothing. You’re enough to aggravate a saint, Cau- 
dle; but you sf#pn’t vex me. No; I’ve made up my 
mind, and never intend to let you vex me again. 
Why should I worry myself? . 

* But all I want to ask you is this; do you intend 
go go to the seaside thissummer? Yes? you'll go to 
Gravesend? Then you'll go alone, that’s all I know. 
Gravesend! You might as‘ well empty a salt-cellar 
in the New River, and call that the sea-side. What? 
it’s handy for business? There you are again! 1 
can never speak of taking a little enjoyment, but you 
fling business in my teeth. I’m sure you never let 
business stand in the way of your own pleasure, Mr. 
Cauidle—not you. It would be all the better for your 
family if you did. 

“You know that Matilda wants sea-bathing; you 
know it, or ought to know it, by the looks of the 
child; and yet--I know you, Caudle—you’d have let 
the summer pass over, and never said a word about 
the matter. What do you say? Margate’s so ex- 
pensive? Not at all. I’m sure it will be cheaper for 
us in the end; for if we don’t go, we shall all be {ll— 
every one of us—in the winter. Not that my health 
is of any consequence; I know that well enough. It 
never was yet. You know Margate’s the only place 
I can eat a breakfast at, and yet you talk of Graves- 
end! But what’s my eating to you? You wouldn’t 
care if I never eat at all. You never watch my ap- 
petite like any other husband, otherwise you’d have 
seen what it’s come to. 

“ What do yousay? How much willitcost? There 
you are, Mr. Caudle, with your meanness again. 
When you want to go yourself to Blackwall or to 
Greenwich, you never ask how much will it cost? 
What? You never go to Blackwall? Ha! I don’t 
‘know that; and if you don’t, that’s nothing at all to 
do*with it. Yes, you can give a guinea a plate for 
whitebait for yourself. Nosir; I’m not a foolish wo- 
man; and I know very well what I’m talking about— 
nobody better. A guinea for whitebait for yourself, 
when you grudge a pint of shrimps for your poor 
family. Eh? You don’t grudge’emanything? Yes, 
it’s very well for you to lie there and say so. - What 
will it cost? It’s no matter what it will cost, for we 
wont go at all now. No;-we’ll stay athome. We 
shall all be ill in the winter—every one of us, all but 
you; and nothing ever makes you ill. I’ve no doubt 
we shall all be laid up, and there’ll be a doctor’s bill 
as long as a railroad; but never mind that. It’s bet- 
ter—much better—to pay for nasty physic than for 
fresh air and wholesome salt water. Don’t call me 
‘woman,’ and ask ‘what it will cost.’ I tell you, 
if you were to lay the money down before me on that 
quilt, I wouldn’t go now—certainly not. It’s better 
we should all be sick; yes, then you’ll be pleased. 

“That’s right, Mr. Caudle; go to sleep. It’s like 
your unfeeling self! I’m talking of our all being 
laid up; and you, like any stone, turn round and 
begin to go to sleep. Well, I think that’s a pretty 
insult! How can you sleep with such a splinter in 
your flesh? I suppose you mean to call me the splin- 
ter?—and after the wife I’ve been to you! But no, 
Mr. Caudle, you may cal) me what you please; you'll 
not make me cry now. No, no; I don’t throw away 
my tears upon any such person now. What? Don’t? 
Ha! that’s your ingratitude! But none of you men 
deserve that any woman should love you. My poor 
heart! 

“Everybody else can go out of town except us. 
Ha! If I’d only married Simmons—What! Why 
didn’t I? Yes, that’s all the thanks I get. Who's 
Simmon’s? O, you know very well who Simmons is. 
He’d have treated me a little better, I think. He 
wasagentlieman. You can’t tell? May be not; but 
Ican. With such weather as this, to stay melting in 
London; and when the painters are comingin! You 
wont have the paintersin? But you must; and if 
they once come in, I’m determined that none of us 
shall stir then. Painting in July, with a family in 
the house! We shall all be poisoned, of course; but 
what do you care for that? 

“ Why I can’t tell you what it will cost? How can 
I or any woman tell exactly what it will cost? Of 
course lodgings—and at Margate, too—are a little 
dearer than living at your own house. Pooh! You 
know that? Well, if you did, Mr. Candle, I suppose 
there’s no treason in naming it. Still, if you take 
’em for two months, they’re cheaper than for one. 
No, Mr. Caudle, I shall not be quite tired of it in one 
month. No; and it isn’t true that [ no sooner get 
out than I want to get home again. To be sure, I 
was tired of Margate three years ago, when you used 
to leave me to walk about the beach by myself, to be 
stared at through all sorts of telescopes. But you 
don’t do that again, Mr. Caudle, I can tell you. 





bathing and picking up shells; and arn’t there the 


“ What will I do at Margate? Why, isn’t there 
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whatever it is, to read?—for the only place where I 
really relish a book is at the sea-side. No; it isn’t 
that I like salt with my reading, Mr. Caudle! I sup- 
pose you call that a joke? You might keep your 
jokes for the daytime, I think. But as I was saying— 
only you always will interrupt me—the ocean always 
seems to me to open the mind. I see nothing to 
laugh at; but you always laugh when I say anything. 
Sometimes at the sea-side—specially when the tide’s 
down—I feel so happy; quite as if I could cry. 

“When shall I get the things ready? For next 
Sunday? What will it cost? O, there—don’t talk 
of it. No; we wont go. I shall send for the painters 
to-morrow. What? Jcan go and take the children 
and you'll stay? No sir; you go with me, or I don’t 
stir. I’m not going to be turned loose like a hen with 
her chickens, and nobody to protect me. So we'll go 
on Monday? Eh?” 

“What will it cost? What aman you are! Why, 
Caudle, I’ve been reckoning that, with buff slippers 
and all, we can’t well do it under seventy pounds. 
No; I wont take away the slippers, and say fifty; it’s 
seventy pounds and no less. Of course what’s over 
will be so much saved. Caudle, what a man you are! 
Well, shall we goon Monday? What do you say?— 
You'll see? There’sadear. Then Monday.” 

“Anything for a chance of peace,” writes Caudle. 
*T consented to the trip, for I thought I might sleep 
better in a change of bed.” 


SPANISH BEAR HUNTERS. 








In the mountains of Asturias there exists a species 
of bears of gigantic size and feartul physical strength, 
but, on tho whole, tolerably mild and peaceful. There 
would be, therefure, no reason to persecute them so 
pertinaciously, were it not that the hides are much 
prized by the English, and that bear ham is consid- 
ered in Madrid a great delicacy. ‘ 

Although it is more dangerous, and places human 
life in greater peril than any other sport, even more 
than chamois-hunting, still bear-hunting is the 
greatest passion of the Asturians, and owing to their 
constant practice, almost from boyhood, it seems to 
the men of Asturias, notwithstanding its many dan- 
gers, mere child’s play. 

The following account of a bear-huntis given by 
a friend, who witnessed the scene he describes: 

During a tour I made in Spain I happened to pass 
through the province of Asturias, and had an oppor- 
tunity of being present at one of its celebrated bear- 
hunts. I was riding once in the early gray of the 
morning, when I observed about eighteen or twenty 
men dressed from head to foot in sheep-skins, only 
that the woolly side was turned inwards. Some of 
these men had long, sharp knives—the rest had 
merely armed themselves with strong sticks. None 
of the huntsmen carried fire-arms, and on my asking 
the réason of this, they informed me that it would 
be much too dangerous a proceeding to attempt to 
kill the bear with a gun, for if the aim were not 
exact, it being necessary that the ball should pass 
through the eye into the head of the colossal animal, 
the sportsman would be irretrievably lost. Irritated 
by the wound, the bear would rush upon his enemy 
and tear him to pieces with his powerful paws. Even 
were the shot successful, its report would arouse the 
female bear and her cubs, which would greatly in- 
crease the danger and trouble. 

I joined the party of active fellows in order for once 
to have the satisfaction of witnessing such a hant, 
and set forth accordingly with two of them along the 
path in the woods. The huntsmen separated and 
went in different directions, always taking care, 
however, that one man -who was provided with a 
knife, and another who was only armed with a club, 
should keep together. The former is called in Spain 
the “‘knife-swinger” or “ brandisher,’’ and it is he 
who, properly speaking, kills the bear; the latter is 
termed the “ trade-seeker,” and upon him devolves 
the most dangerous portion of the sport. 

We had scarcely pr ded a few th d paces 
beneath the trees when we discovered an unusually 
fine bear trotting towards us. The huntsman per- 
mitted him to approach close upon them, when de- 
liberately and boldly the ‘ trade-seeker” stepped 
before-him, brandishing his stick at the same time in 
a threatening attitude towards the animal. The 
challenge seemed to provoke the bear, for he imme- 
diately raised himself upon his hind legs, and rushéd, 
with eyes flashing with anger, upon his dauntless 
assailant. 

The Spaniard now flung his club aside and quickly 
closed with the bea? in a struggle for life and death. 
The success of the fearful combat depends upon one 
single movement being skillfully and powerfully 

executed. The assailant seeks with dexterity to se- 
eure his head from the widely-opened jaws of the 
irritated animal by bending forward until his fore- 
head touches the throat of the bear, which he presses 
with such force that it is impossible for the brute to 
breathe. Did the Spaniard allow the bear only a 
minute’s time, he would have to pay with his life for 
his bold attack. 

Now commenced a terrible struggle, the termi- 
nation of which I watched with the greatest anxiety. 
The enormous-limbed animal sought to free himself 
from the stifling embrace by thrusting his paws 
against the feet of the “‘ trade-seeker ;” but the hunts- 
man wound bis legs round the hips of the bear, and 
thus protected himself from the crushing tread of his 
paws. In vain the bear now tried to bury his teeth 
in the back of his assailant. The frightful pressure 
at his throat rendered his attempts almost fruitless; 
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he could scarcely tear a few flocks of wool from the 





sheep-skin in which the daring sportsman had wrap- 
ped himself. 

At this moment the “ knife-swinger” sprang be- 
hind the bear, and plunged his sharp weapon up to 
the hilt behind his shoulderblades. That thrust 
generally reaches the heart of the animal, , Por did it 
appear to be less successful on this occasjon’; the blow 
ought never to be repeated. ‘The immense sturdy bear 
began to tremble, his bloodshot eyes almost stocd out 
of his head, but not even yet did the combatant re- 
Tease his despérate grasp. Holding in his breath, he 
continued to press his head against the panting breast 
of the wounded animal, who at length rung himself 
upon the ground, writhing in the convulsive spasms 
of death. Once more the bear endeavored to extri- 
cate himself trom that fatal embrace, but the hunts- 
man continued his attack, and did not remove his 
forehead a bair’s breadth from the throat. of his 
@xemy until his companion gave him a signal with a 
small copper whistle that the wounded animal had 
ceased to show signs of life. 

Then, and not till then, he sprang up covered with 
perspiration, his face, after the almost superhuman 
exertions he had made, dyed some degrees darker 
than even the tint with which the hot Spanish sun 
had already colored it, and cast one glance of triumph 
upon the vanquished enemy. 

I asked the sturian if he had often before under- 
taken such a terrible struggle, and he assured me 
that he sometimes killed five or six bears in this man- 
ner during the week, without ever having received 
any material wound. 

“ But others have been less fortunate or less skill- 
ful, perhaps?” I demanded. 4 

“Ono, sir!” replied the bear-hunter; ‘1 know of 
no one since my childhood who has met with a mis- 
fortune, except Fabio; but he, it is true, was to blame 
for his death !”” : 

I begged him to tell me the story. 

“ Fabio,’’ he said “ was the tallest and finest youth 
who wore & white felt cap, and the bravest and most 
fearless of huntsmen, but he did not believe in the 
word of God, and did not respect the church. On 
Sundays‘he thought of nothing*but about dancing or 
about the pleasures of the hunt, and he never came 
to bend his knee in prayer before the holy altar. He 
also despised wearing @ consecrated medallion, with- 
out which no other huntsman goes forth to combat 
the wild beasts of the forest. Such medallions, at- 
tached to a ribbon worn round the neck, have truly 
wonderful powers, you must know, sir! But Fabio 
scorned all this, as well as prayer, and trusted to his 
own strength and skill. 

**On one occasion—it was a Sunday that he went 
with a companion to hunt for bears—he was met at 
the very edge of the forest by an animal such as he 
sought. Fabio set to work with this one as he had 
done with more than a hundred bears before. He 
rushed upon him and held him down in an iron grasp 
until he lay motionless upon the ground, without 
showing signs of life. When Fabio, however, sprang 
up, and ‘bending over the prostrate anjmal, was 
about to possess himself of his valuable skin, the cun- 
ning bear flung his paws round the neck of the 
huntsman and tore his head off. They say,” added 
the narrator of this adventure, as he busied himselfin 
removing his prey, ‘ they say the Evil One had as- 
sumed the form of a bear to destroy the godless Fabio, 
and certainly no similar accident has happened from 
that time to this.” 








MAMMOTH CAVE OF MARTINIQUE. 

That the Mammoth Cave is an antiquity of the 
world betore the Flood—a city of giants wiich an 
earthquake swallowed, and which a chance roof of 
rocks has protected from being effaced by the Deluge 
—is one of the fancies which its strange phenomena 
force upon the mind. All is so “architectural. It is 
not a vast under-ground cavity, raw and dirty, but 
@ succession of halls, domes and corridors, streets, 
avenues, and arches—all underground, vut all telling 
of the design and proportion of a majestic primeval 
metropolis. It is not a cave, but acity in ruins~a 
city from which sun, moon and stars have been taken 
away—whose day of judgment has come and passed, 
and over which a new world has been created and 
grown old. By what admirable laws of unkncwn 
architecture those mammoth roofs and ceilings are 
upheld, is every traveller’s wondering question. In 
some sbape or other, I heard each of my companions 
express this. No modern builder could throw up 
such vast vaulted arches, and so unaccountably sus- 
tain them. And all else in keeping. Tue ccrnices 
and columns, aisles and galleries, are gigantically 
proportionate, and as mysteriously upheld. Streets 
after streets, miles after miles, seem to have been left 
only half in ruins; and here and there is an effect as 
if the basements and lower stories were encumbered 
with fragments and rubbish, leaving you to walk on 
@ level with the capitals and floors once high above 
the pavements. It might be described as a mam- 
moth Herculaneum, first sepulchred with over-top- 
pling mountains, but swept and choked afterwards 
by the waters of the deluge, and found their way to 
ita dark streets in their subsiding. What scenery 
and machinery all this will be for the poets of the 
West by-and-by. Their Parnassus is a house ready 
furnished. 





A lady was telling a young man of a child, a few 
weeks old, whose grandmother was only thirty-eight 
years old. The young mai replied that that was 
nothing; he knew a young lady whose grandchildren 





were not born yet. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MORNING AND EVENING. 





BY LOUISE DUPEE. 
eee 


Across the golden fields of wheat, 

And through the rosy meadow sweet, 
She walked at m@rn with me; 

The fairest of the village maids, 

Whose sky-blue eyes and golden braids 
Had stolen my heart from me. 


The morning-glory shook its bell, 
Some sweet dream of last night to tell, 
“And the blue meadow lake, 
That went to sleep in shadows wrapped, 
Aswarm with elfins, lily-capped, 
Was glistening bright awake. 


The wild rose leaned to the light, 

Entranced in some still delight, 
Perhaps a fairy’s kiss: 

And every silver wind that blew, 

Stole a sweet breath and drop of dew 
The pinks would never miss. 





The laurels by the fringed woods 
Waved o'er the brook their scarlet hoods 
To every bee that crossed; 
And, straying through the tangled dells, 
Were little pale-eyed pimpernels, 
Like pretty children lost. 


But her sweet cheeks wore rarer blush 

Than e’en the laurel’s tender flush; 
And gloss of her bright hair 

Made goldenest and gladdest light, 

That drifted 'cross the ‘Wildered sight, 
Within the June-time air. 


And I could scarcely see the flowers, 
While brighter grew the misty hours 
That tripped along so fleet; 
I only saw how fair was she 
Who lifted her blue eyes to me, 
And spoke so silver sweet. 


The river sang, the robins trilled, 

And all the sunny field was thrilled 
With gay-voiced bobolinks; 

So high their mérry music stirred, 

The little sparrow piped unheard 
Its low flute to the pinks: 





So high that my low words were lost, 

And into wandering breezes tossed, 
Instead of two pink ears. 

Ah, me! but ’twas so hard to say— 

The sentence I had thrown away— 
So full of hopes and fears. 


And twice, and thrice I tried to speak, 
* The warm blood mounting to my cheek, 
But it was all in vain; 
For while they trembled on my tongue, 
Faint words, but true as e’er was rung, 
The birds began again. 


“O cruel, cruel bobolinks, 
With all your mellow, wovenlinks, ~ 
But for a breath be still! 
While I may breathe to her,"’ I said, 
** Before this happy morn has fled, 
The thoughts which my heart fill.” 


But ah, it was too late, too late! 
Already loomed the farmhouse gate, 
And farmhouse eyes were near. 
At eventiime she went with him, 
And in the silence dewy, dim, 
His tale she could but hear. 


The morning-glories were asleep, 
And all the lake in shadows deep, 
But was the primrose bright. 
And fireflies, that deemed her hair 
A fairy cloudlet in the air, 
Swarmed round them with delight. 


And, though he scarce could see her eyes, 
He heard her musical replies. 
O, hadI chosen night 
To tell my tale, she might to me 
Have answered e’en as tenderly, 
And caught my whispers light. | 


Now, when the morning's roses ope, 
If e’er I meet her on the slope, 
Her wee feet hid in pinks, 
I never, never care to wait; 
But passing on, I curse my fate, 
And curse the bobolinks. 


And if upon some later day 

A blue-eyed maid comes in my way, 
Whose face, so sweet and fair, 

Makes me forget my olden love, 

I°ll speak to her with stars above, 
In the still evening air. 


LORD ULSWATER. 
A THRILLING ENGLISH NOVEL. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY FLAVIA.” 





That the marriage should be early in November 
t, was a@ settled thing. It was not to be celebrated 
Royalty, even as repre- 


while to bespeak a bishop, even the Bishop of St. 
Bees, or my Lord of Liampeter. A stray dean, or a 
roving archdeacon, assisted by a brace of honorary 
canons, would suftive to tie the knot in such a case. 
The four bridemaiis were not the most beautiful 
damsels in the Belgravian marriage-market; and, 
moreover, they, all four—Lady Emmeline and Lady 
Eveline, Mies Maad and Miss Ethelind—turned up 
their little noses at the match, and thought them- 
a to be placing the bride under an eternal obli- 





gation to them—the bride, Flora Hastings, their 
sovereign but a few months back. 

Yes, it was a sad falling off from what might have 
been, from the glorious flourish of trumpets and 
clanging of cymbals wherewith Flora, with all her 
blood and all her beauty, a cousin to everybody, and 
smiled on by a mighty clan, might have sworn to 
honor and obey William Morgan, with all hie money. 
Eight bridemaids would hardly have sufficed for such 
a pattern union as that. The carriages of the guests 
would have encumbered the streets around St. 
George, as if a royal drawing-room was being held. 
The Duke of Dalswinton,or the Duke of Trent, would 
have placed Macluskie Palace. or Churnwood Lodge, 
respectively, at the service of the happy pair, in case 


the bridegroom should have appeared r tic and 


none of the Welsh or English country residences of | of picking up information which are denied to the 


in-law, the attache, as morose and disagreeable as 
only a prig who feels himself injured can contrive to 
be. And the artist without, ceasing to draw so soon 
as Lord Ulswater had gone by, looked after him with 
haggard eyes bright with hate, and lifting up his 
slouched hat, revealed a face that was the face of 
James Sark. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
THE OLD LETTERS ARE UNTIED. 
THE Mapxmaun’s time, since he came down from 
London to the pleasant little bathing-place of Shell- 
ton-on-Sea, had not been wasted. He knew no one, 
and no one knew him. An artist has opportunities 





luxurious enough for such a honeymoon. But now 
let the culprits—for such society, with its ice-cold 
shoulder turned towards them, proclaimed them— 
now let them marry and go upon their way, and eat 
their cold matton, figuratively speaking, in company 
through life, and be as poor as a lord and lady may 
Flora Hastings was not mercenary; she had given 
proof of that in letting go a hand that was heavy 
with much gold, and in resigning without a sigh the 


superhuman exaltation of character, or by the gross- 


things, worldly. 


see you know it, too, 


and ill, and tells me nothing. 
is wrong. 


my sympathy. 
sive answer: Nothing wrong—nothing! 


80 very miserable.” 


solid grounds for her anxiety. 


appointment. 


fore wait;” etc. 


wrung her little hands, and began to cry. 


one. 


happiness. 


advantages of enormous wealth, the one drawback to 
which was a husband. But it is only by an almost 


est vanity, that the best of us can be indifferent to 
the praise or disapprobation of those around us, and 
the glacial temperature of the world’s breath struck 
a chill tothe heart of the poor London belle, accli- 
mated to triumph and adulation. Then, too, grave 
misgivings assailed her with reference to the man for 
whom she had given up so many of the world’s good 


“ Dear Lady Harriet,” Miss Hastings said, on one 
occasion, when the latter lady was paying one of her 
rare calls at the manor, “‘ what is all this dreadful 
mystery? Ah! I know thete is a mystery, and I 
He has no confidence in me. 
He comes and goes, and looks angry, and harassed, 
I am sure something 
If it is about money, or anything else, he 
need not keep it from me, I am sure. He is safe of 
But he always makes the same eva- 
And I am 
to be his wife so soon, and he will not trust me with 
anything. I only wanted to comfort him—it was for 
his sake, I'm sure. And indeed, Lady Harriet, I am 


It presently appeared that Mias Hastings had some 
She had bad a letter 
trom a teminine friend, ** Mary Glanville,” as she 
called her, but who was known to Debrett as the 
Lady Mary Glanville, second daughter of his grace 
the Duke of Trent, at present on a visit to Lady 
Shafton at Poyntz. The duchess and Her daugtiters 
had not intended to go to Lord Shafton’s house till 
much later in the year,but their plans had been chang- 
ed, and now Lady Mary wrote in a tone of comic dis- 
“I meant,” she said, “to have made 
you jealous, dear, by flirting outrageously with this 
affianced bero of yours, and lo! he has given us the 
slip, and, most provokingly has written to excuse 
himself from coming to Poyntz at all. I must there- 


**So you see, Lady Harriet, he was not at Poyntz 
at all; and yet that story of the shooting-party, and 
his wound—what am I to think? Ido not like to 
ask him, but it makes mea wretched.” And Flora 


Lidy Harriet tried to make light of the affair, and 
to insist that Flora’s friemi must be mistaken, or 
that the mystitication must at any rate be a harmless 
But in her secret soul she felt that all this de- 
ception augured badly for ber young friend’s married 


Lord Ulswater, riding at a slow pace, with slack 
rein and thoughtfal brow, towards Shellton Manor, 
was hardly aware that his eyes rested on a stranger, 
in a felt hat and rather shabby velvet coat, who was , 
sitting on a stile beside the road, and aketching the ped, covetous, and laded himself with a rich 


of most professions. A surveyor, a lawyer, 
or acapitalist, making inquiry concerning some local 
magnate, is sure to find that his inquisitiveness 
makes the natives as inquisitive as himselt. Does he 
wish to run a railway through Sir John’s park? it is 
pointedly asked; or is his business with the squire’s 
acres and habits likely to end in a Chanvery suit, or 
an application to Sir James Wilde? Is the stranger 
able and willing to buy poor Lord Lackland’s castle? 
the present noble owner of which lives in two rooms 
of it, much as a mouse inhabits a cheese; and if 80, 
will the grand old Norman pile be converted into a 
mad-house, a monster hotel, or a cvlossal cold- 
water-curing establishment? But an artist, who is 
regarded by the unartistic world very much in the 
light of a harmless lunatic, may pry and question as 
he will, without being suspected of an eye to any- 
thing worse than adesire to paint a picture, or to 
sellone. Therefore, Sark, in his velvet coat and hat 
of soft felt, was able to learn more of Lord Ulswater 
and his ways than the best detective within the bills 
of mortality could have gleaned together in so short 
atime. Even those visits to Clackley Common and 
Nixon’s Hut, whereof rumor darkly whispered, 
were mentioned to the wandering sketcher; and 
those whv told of them were little aware that the 
auditor could give a better guess than the narrator 
at the real solution of the enigma. The professor 
had at last communicated to his ally the fact that the 
murderer of Stephen Marsh was no other than 
William Huller, his, Brum’s, nephew, no doubt act- 
ing in the interest of Lord Ulswater; and James 
Sark could easily divine that this bravo lay lurking 
at Nixon’s Hut, out of the way of all ordinary scruti- 
ny. But Bendigo Bill’s safety, if possible, had been 
stipulated for by his old uncle, who was of the old 
Scottish opinion that blood was thicker than water. 
And this is the time to mention a singular dream 
that hauuted Lord Uiswater in his feverish sleep, 
once, twice, and thrice, and would not be driven 
away by the exorcisms of a disciplined intellect. 
John Carnac’s sleep, trom boyhood up to a very 
recent time, had been sweet and refreshing, just the 
sound sleep that belongs theoretically to perfect 
health and a stainless conscience. His dreams had 
always been pleasant ones, not vivid, strongly- 
marked visions, but airy trifles that burst like foam- 
bells dancing down the stream, and leave no trace 
behind. 

This dream was of another warp and woof, no air- 
spun tissue of fairy pageantry, but a drear web 
woven of black threads from the Valkyr’s spindle. 
It was such a scene from the shadow-world as might 
have haunted some old heathen ancestor of the Car- 
nac stock, besetting him when his blood was growing 
cold and his step slow, and his notched battle-axe 
aud dinted shield hung from the rafters of the hall, 
and the battered ship in which the pirate had fluated 
upriver and creek was a sun-cracked wreck upon 
the beach of the sea-shore. A grim dream. 

Lord’ Ulswater dreamed that he was standing 
alone in the dried-up bed of a mountain torrent. 
The water-course was quite dry, and the stones of it 
sparkled and shone like the jewels of a monarch’s 
crown, in the slanting sunlight. And well might 
this be so, for every pebble was a precious gem glit- 
tering gloriously, and the sands were yellow gold- 
dust, yielding sottly to the tread. Then the dreamer 





none but an artist would wear. 


belongs to it! I should like to burn it to the groun 


primougeniture decreed. I should not have been suc 
a bad tellow but for that—who knows?” 
And he rode to the door, and dismounted, an 





old gabled house. An artist, by his dress no less than 
by the folding-easel and portfolio that lay near bim 
on the grass. His face was turned away, but he was 
a well-made, active young man, with bright brown 
hair falling from under the peaked brigand hat that 
The pencil trembled 
in his hand as he caught sight of the horseman pass- 
ing within pistol-shot, and he took a keen but stealthy 
survey of Lord Ulswater, who recked nothing of him. 

Meanwhile, the meditations of the engaged suitor 
were hardly such as a lover’s thoughts might be 
supposed to be. He rode gloomily along, unattend- 
ed, as it was his caprice to be, and one of the men 
from the manor stable-yard had to hasten out and 
hold his horse while he was within doors.—‘‘ They 
can prove nothing ;” such were the words that drop- 
ped unawares from his lips—‘‘ nothing. Those two 
are dead who could have borne witness. But if the 
law acquit me, the world’s opinion will condemn me. 
Years afterwards, in some second-rate German spa, 
or in Italy, tourists will be told that the lonely, sul- 
len-eyed Englishman, shunned by all, is the lord who 
murdered his nephew. Curse the abbey and all that 


—it wus the first temptation to be its master, instead 
of Jock the Laird’s brother, as the blessed law of 


went in, to find Flora low-spirited and pale, Mra. 
Hastings trigidly gracious, and his future bruther- 


barden of the precious stones that lay at his feet, 
every gem worth a king’s rausom. As he picked up 
the last of them, he heard a low, dull roar, like the 
roll of far-off thunder, growing louder and louder, 
nearer and nearer, and he knew that the flood was 
sweeping down upon him, and that he must flee or 
perish. But he could not flee; his feet refused to 
obey his will. Rooted to the ground he stvod, power- 
less, motionless, with his massive load of useless 
treasure, and could not stir from the spot, for all his 
fears. 

Then it came, the roaring, leaping flood, and was 
upon him with ali its waves. Horror! it was not 
water, but blood, red and warm. It was a stream 
of blood that hissed in his ears, and bathed his shud- 
dering limbs, and rowe and rose, rioting, above his 
breast, higher and higher, till only his head was 
above the gory flood, and then his strength came 
back, and he fought for life, striving to reach the 
bank. He was a strong swimmer. How the heavy 
heap of jewels bore him down! With a shriek, he 
let them tall into the red stream, fighting on, strain- 
ing every sinew, gaining the bank so nearly, that 
d|one more effort would place him in safety. What 
cruel hand is that that drags himdown? A woman's 
hand, cold, clammy to the touch, the hand of one 
h | that was dead. A poor little hand, with white fin- 
gers cut and gashed by the knife, rose up above the 
d | tide to grapple with him as he struggled, and a wo- 
man’s jong dark hair floated up to the surface, and 





drawn down beneath the red flood, to meet the dead 
face of Loys rising from the depths, close to his; and 
the torture of that dreadful thing was more than he 
could bear, and with a smothered cry he awoke, 
gasping. 

It was a frightful vision of the night that awaited 
John Carnac when he laid him down to sleep, amd 
sleep grew batetul to him, and the earth a place of 
pain, and his hell had begun for him while the evil 
he had done was yet new. Meanwhile, his enemy, 
thirsting and hungering for vengeance, dogged him 
like his shadow, following his steps, either in the 
spirit or in the body, and stanch as a sleuth-hownd 
to the track of its prey. 

As Lord Ulswater rode so slowly past the stramger 
artist, with no one else in sight, and but a few yards 
of space between them, a spave that the active 
Manxman could have cleared at a bound, the two 
were virtually alone together. The pencil quivered 
in Sark’s hand, and a red tilm seemed to creep over 
his eyes, while his heart beat avs faust as the wings of 
a hurt hawk flap the ground. There, within easy 
reach, was the man who had so wronged him. A 
spring forward, and his foe would be in his grasp. 
But no! A rash and futile attack would but rob him 
of his revenge. He must pertorce be patient. John 
Carnac’s careless attitude, as he sat leaning idly for- 
ward in the saddle, his arm still in a sling, did not 
prevent him from looking lithe and stalwart, the 
very type of graceful strength. Sark held but little 
to his life, now that the sunshine had gone out of his 
life, but he was unwilling to afford a new victory to 
the handsome homicide, who had hitherto foiled him 
80 fatally. He was without weapons. To rush, un- 
armed, upon such an antagonist as that, would be 
as mad as for a man to try conclusions with a lion, 
with nothing but his naked hands to help him in the 
death-struggle. For aught he knew, his enemy’s 
right arm might not be really disabled. 

Lord Ulswater, then, passed on unmolested; and 
Sark, gazing after him, took from his pocket the lit- 
tle bundle of letters which old Brum had picked up 
from the floor of the upper room of the house among 
the market-gardens, where it had been tossed, un- 
seen, amid the contents of ried chests and boxes 
It was tied with faded ribbon, that had perhaps, been 
worn by Loys. The widower hesitated to untie it, 
but he set his teeth hard, and undid the knoté. The 
letters, with the ink of some of them discolored by 
age and the moist sea-air, fell in a heap upon the 
open sketch-book that now rested on his knee. In 
his hand remained something harder and heavier, 
wrapped in silver-paper. He removed this, not 
roughly, but with careful dexterity, and a small 
picture in a gilt frame was revealed. ; 

A picture indeed, but drawn by no less mighty 
limner than the sun—a photograph. No production 
of some celebrated London manufacturer of like- 
nesses—no sample from the studio of a worldre- 
noWned phdétographier, fattening on the proceeds of 
his gainful partnership with Phobus Apollo: this 
was signed by an obscure dabbler in collodion, a va- 
grant taker of portraits, travelling the country with 
a@ van as Thespis travelled with a cart, but with 
whom Sol did not disdain to take a share in the busi- 
ness. It was a colored sun-picture, representing two 
persons standing together beside a rock-banked 
mountain-stream—a man and a woman, both young 
and both beautiful. The first of these, a gentleman, 
as might well be seen, though dressed in such a garb 
as befits a pedestrian among the hills, with creel and 
knapsack, and an angling-rod in his hand, was a 
gallant figure to look upon. The second was a hand- 
some, dark-haired girl, simply dressed, with a native 
grace about her bearing that was very winning. A 
lissom, lovely creature, in early womanhood, as her 
companion was in early manhood, but giving promise 
of a riper and richer beauty in years to come. 

Perhaps the poor photographer had been one of 
those old ivory-staining miniature painters, starved 
out by the camera as postboys by the railway; but 
at any rate he handled the brush well, and had been 
careful and discreet with his colors. Loys and the 
Honorable John Carnac. No doubt, the wandering 
man of tent and chemicals had done his very best to 
pleasure the open-handed young gentleman, fishing 
in Furness, and had brought out his apparatus to the 
banks of the stream where the young folks were wont 
to meet, and had kept their secret, and earned his 
extra pay by extra care and discretion. He had 
made @ good likeness of the tall, nobl@looking lad 
with golden hair, and the pretty brunette standing 
near, with one little hand coyly resting on her 
lover’s arm. Loys did not look nearly so much like 
dae) the manslayer as afterwards at St. Pagans. It 
took sorrow, and rage, and hot tears of angry shame, 
to bring that dark, doomed look upon her fiercely 
beautiful face. 

The widower gazed after the receding figure of the 
horseman, and then his eyes fell again upon the 
double portrait, and he ground his teeth, and drew a 
loug. deep breath, like a diver rising to the surface. 
“That fair-taced devil,” he said,-hoarsely, “ had he 
not harmed her enough, years ago!”” And he seemed 
about to crush the picture beneath his heel, but “he 
restrained the senseless impulse of destructiveness. 
“ 1t cannot feel, this daub!” he said, with bitter em- 
phasis. ‘Even this may aid the evidence. Let us 
see!” And he began to examine the letters one by 
one, 

Old love-letters are sa reading always perhaps. 
Is it pleasant to @ Man, or a woman either, to go 
through the perusal of the yellowed pages full of 
vows cancelled long ago, of promises broken, and lit- 
tle sweet quips and turns of speech whence the 
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departed, and forever! Here are the fond phrases 
penned, more years since than you care to count, to 
the mistress for whom you care as much as for last 
winter’s snow. What a lucky escape you had from 
her, and with what flower-juice ‘had Puck rubbed 
your bewitched eyelids as you slept, that you should 
have laid down your heart for a fvotball for such a 
jilting, shallow-svuled-jade as that! Again, here are 
the few short notes, treasured up along with a with- 
? ered rose and a kid-giove, white once, but Isabella- 
colored now, written to you by that sweet girl who 
ended by marrying a middle-aged man with a shin- 
ing, bald forehead, and whiskers large and red. Or, 
if of the opposite sex, there are more lively studies 
than those of the captain’s effusions, with bits of 
poetry, perhaps, checkering the impassioned prose— 
the captain’s, who turned out so badly in India, 
marrying the half-caste heiress, and then beating 
her when her rupees were gone, drinking, gambling, 
quarrelling, and now to be seen any day on the pier 
at Boulogne, a broken-down, branded man, 

Tt is painful in another way, toc, to re-read the 
letters that we wrote to those whose love was endur- 
ing and faithful, dead long since, or those which 
their dear hands, never to press ours more, once 
traced upon the paper that is mouldering, too, and 
is stained and blurred with age. But worst and 
gloomiest of all is the work of the man who looks 
over the hoarded corr d of the dead wife 
that he loved, and reads “the letters she penned to 
another man in the pale, dim past, and those that 
he wrote to her, and that she bas kissed, and fondled, 
and garnered in her bosom as girls are apt to caress 
the insensible paper on which the burning words 
have been traced. Jealousy is a plant of surprising 
vitality, amd can exist even where no love is, save 
self-love; so that & narrow-hearted man may dislike 
his wife’s child-admirers of school-room days and Ju- 
venile balls, and his wife’s brothers and sisters, and 
his wife’s lapdog, and all that she ever cared for, 
save him alone. It is not wonderful that James 
Sark, glancing over the notes that had once passed 
between Loys Fleming and Mr. Carnac, was cut to 
the heart again and again. 

Old love-letters should surely be burned as unpity- 
ingly as bigh-caste Hindu widows were used to be, 
in the palmy period of Brahminical observance. 
They sting like dead Wasps, sometimes. Sark was 
stung by the words that met his eye, and, yet, they 
were not greater tell-tales than those that lie lurk- 
ing in many a desk and many a dressing-case. Why 
had the poor thing kept these, long atter her love 
had changed to hate? She was a good wife, true as 
steel. But even good wives sometimes cherish a 
strange tenderness for some bygone bit of romance, 
that had better have been dipped in Lethe, and 
drowned there. He who had been her husband was 
net unjust to her memory now. She had been very 
fond and faithful to him; whatever the shadow of 
evil that rested on her earlier life, as his wife she had 
done her duty well and honestly. He showed bis 
sense of the fact now,in the care with which he 
handled those old letters that it was pain for him to 
read, not rudely crushing them with hasty fingers, 
but refolding them with gentle touch, as we deal 
with the dead that we ‘love. For Loys had written 
them or read them, and her breath seemed still to be 
upon his cheek as he turned the pages, and he was 
tender even of the letters, for her sake. 

And presently his patience was rewarded. Written 
in newer ink, the blackness of which was yet un- 
tarnished, was a letter, the cover of which bore the 
words: “ For my dear husband. L. 8S.” The poor 
girl had written it with some secret presentiment, 
it would seem, of the violent and fearful fate in store 
for her. It was an explicit narrative or confession of 
the part which she had played at St. Pagans as nurse 
to the late lord’s only child, and an avowal of her 
motives for aiding in the vile conspiracy to make 
John Carnac heir of all. ‘‘ It was for the sake of my 
dear James ”—so she wrote—“ he was in prison, and 
we were poor. But I was not quite the tiend John 
Carnac thought me. The innocent boy smiled as he 
lay there in his bed, and my heart, that had been so 
hardened and desperate, was touched h I 
don’t know how—and I had mercy then—who ever 
showed it tome?” These last words had a terrible 
significance now, read by the lurid light of the 
hideous past. Sark read them with dry, tearless 
eyes, but he groaned aloud and hid his face. 

Before the post closed on that day at Shellton-on- 
Sea, this contession, under cover to Mr. Greer the 
attorney, lay among the registered letters destined 
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for London. 
CHAPTER LX. 
EARTH TO EARTH. 
tT “ EARTH to earth, and dust to dust!” The hand- 


ful of loose sand and pebbles rattled on the coffin 
below, as they were dropped into the open grave, 
half carelessly, in compliance with custom. The 
clergyman read the solemn words of the burial-ser- 
vice in a hurried monotone, glad to get a disagree- 
able duty over as rapidly as was consistent with de- 
cency. The ugly suburban cemetery, damp and 
raw-looking, with its streets of white headstones, its 
sprinkling of mausolea or other pretentious to:nbs, 
and its numerous mounds, beneath which lay the 
unnamed dead of the poor, was no agreeable place 
wherein for a narrow-chested curate to livger on 
that rainy autumn day. .A very humble funeral, 
unattended by mourners, and as devoid of the 
gloomy pomp of plume, and scarf, and undertaker’s 
finery as he was, of the loving train of friends, whose 
streaming eyes ant honest grief not seldom put to 








shame the worldly faces looking coldly out of the 
windows of mourning-coach and complimentary 
carriage. 

But there were many spectators present—a crowd; 
for it was Loys that was buried that day—the dead 
woman found murdered in old Vanpeerenboom’s 
wooden cottage amung the market-gardens not far 
off, dwelling hereafter to be shunned as a haunted 
and accursed house, but the likeness of which, en- 
graved on wood, or etched on steel, figured that week 
in several illustrated periodicals. The dust that was 
that day to be restored to its kindred clay was that 
of poor Loys, on whom an inquest had, of course, 
been held; and who had been placed in her coffin by 
the hands of strangers, without one who cared for 
her to follow her body to the last earthly resting- 
place—only that gaping crowd of gazers. 

The ceremony, such as it was, was huddled over 
and done with, and a tew spadefuls of the gravel, 
just enough to hide the plain coffin from‘view, were 
cast into the grave, and then the sexton went off to 
his dinner, meaning to return and finish his job later 
in theday. The young curate had taken himself 
and his chronic cold and wet surplice out of the 
damp cemetery as soon as the last sentence prescrib- 
ed by the rubric had been spoken. The lookers-on 
dropped off in twos and threes, the children loitering 
the longest; aud then two men, one of whom was 
dressed in black, and had a crape on his hat, but who 
had kept quite away among the distant headstones, 
as it studying the inscriptions, drew nearer and 
nearer; and the younger of them, breaking from the 
other’s hold, sprang forward, and fell on his knees 
on the brink of the open grave, sobbing passionately. 
“O Loys, dear! My dear, deal Loys!” 

The children lingering about the gate, in the vague 
hope that the show of the day, which had been dis- 
appointingly tame and soon over, might yet have its 
after-piece or epilogue, got up quite a little excite- 
ment about the conduct of this stranger kneeling by 
the grave. Their chattering and pointing alarmed 
old Brum, disconsolate in the background, and he 
urged his comrade to retire before he should be dis- 
covered. ‘Once they get the bracelets on you, 
you’re a gone coon!” said the professor, who had 
lived with Yankees in his day, and had profited by 
the intercourse. James did not seem to hear him. 
He was bending over the yawning pit that held the 
form of her he had loved so well, and talking wildly, 
asif his dead wife could hear his words, and rise at 
his entreaty. It was a melancholy sight to see. 
There must have been good left in the heart of a man 
who was capable of such great love. Sark was a 
wayward, restless Ishmaelite, justly outlawed, a law- 
breaker and a prison-breaker; but there must have 
been some redemption possible for him, quia multum 
amavit. A capacity for loving is not universally to 
be found among the sons and daughters of Adam 
and Eve. Many worthy men and virtuous women 
go through a long life of unimpeachable rectitude, 
and have no more notion, from their first childhood 
to their second, of what love means than a blind man 
has of colors: 

“Now Jem, Jem!” Brum almost wrung his 
hands; it was so provoking. He had been persuad- 
ed, against his own judgment, to countenance this 
rash act, this coming to the funeral, and poor Sark 
had promised to be very prudent, and here he was 
behaving in this way, calling attention to his presence 
in that spot, and attracting notice which might prove 
fatal to the whole plan of the campaign. “‘ Don’t be 
a baby, old chap!” pleaded the professor; ‘‘ it don’t 
do no manner of good, none at all. She can’t hear 
you, poor soul!” 

“How do you know that?” asked Sark, fiercely ; 
but in a moment more he held out his hand in sign 
ofamity. ‘You mean kindly, Brum,” he said, with 
a sob, dashing away the tears that stood in his eyes 
and dimmed his sight—“‘ you mean well to me, and 
you meant well to her, poor lass! And I am a fool 
and a muff, I know, to run the risk of being collared 
as James Sark, the forger aud the thief, just because 
the only thing that ever cared a straw for me since 
my old mother’s lifetime lics here.” He tried to 
rise, but threw himself down again so frantically 
that Brum almost thought he was about to fling 
himself into the grave before him, and broke out 
afresh: “ O Brum, old man, what matters my liberty 
tome? I wish they’d hang me outright, and let me 
go to her, wherever she is, away from here. Wasn’t 
it enough to be forced to leave her to strangers, to be 
stared at, and thrust into her coffin, and covered up 
trom men’s sight forever, without being forbidden so 
much as to follow her to her long home—my dear, 
my darling!—Let me be, professor. I care for noth- 
ing now!” 

All this was immensely interesting to the children, 
who came nearer and nearer, vbservant of the strange 
man’s wild gestures, and eager to hear his words, 
and to know whether he was mad or drunk, or mere- 
ly a play-actor, that he spoke and gesticulated thus. 
Brum turned upon them with a volley of oaths that 
drove them back, frightened, to the gate, and then fol- 
Jowing them there, as a new idea struck him, he made 
friends with them by distributing peace-ofterings of 
halfpence and small silver among them. “There,” 
he said, *‘ go and buy bull’s-eyes, or oranges, or some- 
thing, but don’t bother the géntleman there, that’s 
good children. He aint quite right”—and Brom 
tapped his furehead—‘ so don’t you get too near him, 
my kids.” 

Having bought off his young tormentors with this 
black-mail, and seeing them run in a cluster towards 
the nbarest apple-stall, the professor went back to 
James Sark. “Jem,” he said, “every minuté you 
stop here is throwing away a chance. The young 








uns will go talking about, and send a lot more to look 
at the madman in the burying-ground. That gardener 
fellow, too, he’s left off work to watch you. I'll bet 
asovereign to sixpence he’s turning it overin his 
stupid head whether you and mo are them that the 
governme:it has offered a reward for. Once let a 
whisper reach the police station, and—” 

“ Yes, you’re right,” interrupted Sark, drying his 
eyes, and brushing away the gravel from his clothes 
as he prepared to rise, “i’m more my own man 
now.” He bent his bead and kissed the earth beside 
the new-dug grave, as he had kissed the cold face of 
her*over whom it was to lie. ‘ Good-by, Loys, good- 
by, my own!” he murmured, in so low a voice that it 
escaped Brum’s ear; and then he rose to his feet. 
**T’m ready to go,” he said, turuing his face away 
from the grave. 

Brum looked apprehensively at his fixed look and 
colorless cheek. “Lean on me a bit, old fellow; 
you’re ill,” said the sympathetic professor, who 
ws himself nearer to snivelling, as he called it, in his 
secret heart, than seemed worthy of a philosopher 
like himself. 

But Sark declined the old man’s offered arm., He 
walked away slowly, and with faltering steps and 
bowed shoulders, as if age had come suddenly upon 
him; but he neither spoke nor threw one glance be- 
hind him, until the cemetery was left far distant, and 
the two were in a bustling suburban road, within 
sight of one of those railway-stations, of preternat- 
ural ugliness, which rise like brick-and-mortar giants 
in the outskirts of London. By this time, the Manx- 
man was walking stoutly and well. It seemed as if 
every pace that intervened between him and that 
sad resting-place where Loys had been laid to sleep 
had taken away something from the weakness that 
had come upon him in the deserted cemetery. He 
turned to Brum, and his eyes were bright, and his 
voice almost cheerful as he said; “You are a 
patient mate, professor. I shan’t be ungrateful, old 
man. A little more,patience, and then— Come and 
take our tickets, Brum. [ hear the train coming 
to carry us to town.” 


CHAPTER LXI. 
THE PASSENGER, OUTWARD BOUND. 


“ For San Francisco direct, the splendid, fast-sail- 
ing, British-built clipper-ship Golden Gate, A No. 1 
at Lloyd’s; George Hopkins, commander. Carries 
asurgeon. Tosail from Liverpool; and bas excellent 
accommodation in chief-cabin, second-cabin, and 
steerage. For freight or passage, apply;” etc. This 
advertisement been conspicucus in London. and 
Liverpool papers for some time past; and now the 
great three-master, with her tall spars and fine lines, 
was clear of the Mersey and the Head, and had cast 
off her tug, and parted with her pilot, as with all her 
white sails spread, like wings of a gigantic albatross, 
she glided off majestically on her long ocean-voyage. 

Among the second-class passengers was Bendigo 
Bill. Lord Ulswater had kept his word. It was 
thanks to his patron’s purse that the ruffian was once 
more launched upon the world. The chase after this 
man had beenahot one. He was “ wanted,” and bad- 
ly wanted, by the Home Office and the Scotland Yard 
prefect of police. But although a strict watch had 
been kept upon the outgoirg ships bound for such 
familiar ports as New York and Philadelphia, no 
detective’s imagination soared so high as to induce 
suspicion of those occupying the Golden Gate’s sec- 
ond-cabin. British rogues do not often take ship for 
California, probably finding the fares heavy, and the 
market for their hypothetical industry glutted with 
native talent. And if a fraudulent bankrupt or a 
bolting bank-clerk might be expected to take refuge 
in so remote a region, the very expense and mystery 
of the voyage might be presumed to render it caviare 
to such a fugitive as William Huller. 

The myrwidons of justice, therefore, some repre- 
sentatives of whom were probably on the Mersey 
quays that day, took no heed of the silent. middle- 
aged German, with the red beard, partly grizzled, 
the Tyrol hat, the spectacles, the braided frock-coat, 
meerschaum pipe, soiled gloves, and loose boots of 
patent leather, who came leisurely dowa to the water- 
side, a packet of foreign books under one arm, and a 
heap of cloaks encumbering the other. The high 
Dutch » with his bined air of smartness, dirt, 
and erudition, might have been a doctor, a lecturer, 
a scientific traveller in quest of new butterflies or 
lichens from the other side of the world; but he look- 
ed as Teutonic as Karl the Great or Ritter Toggen- 
burg. He had a friend with him, an .Englishman, 
unmistakably a gentleman, who was very kind and 
attentive to the learned foreigner about to quit our 
shores, and who went on board with him. This gen- 
tlemau had his right arm in asling. Lord Uiswater 
it was who thus escorted this pseudo-German on 
board the Golden Gate. He stayed in the vessel to 
the last; aud when the bell rung, and the cry was 
** For the shore!” he left the clipper, in company with 
others who had lingered to press the hands of the 
friends of whom they bad ‘‘ seen the last ” in England 
surely, perhaps on earth. There were men and wo- 
men with wet cheeks turning back to wave their 
handkerchiefs, even after the vessel had been towed 
so far down the river that the farewell signal could 
not be distinguished by even the keenest eye unas- 
sisted by a glass, and children whose fathers would 
be half a stranger to them when, after many years, 
those so near in blood should meet again. 

Among this little throng was a young man, with a 
felt hat slouched over his eyes, and a well-worn vel- 
vet coat, out of one pocket of which protruded a 
small green book, brass-clasped, a sketch-book plain- 








ly. Lord Ulswater’s eyes scarcely rested on this man 
at all. An artist was nothing new and in no way 
interesting to him. Where had he seen just such a 
strolling fellow as that? In Shellton it was, and not 

long since, with which tholght he dismissed the 

subject. But as for dreaming that the very hat, and 

the identical coat of shabby velvet that had been 
worn by the sketcher wlio was drawing by the road- 
side as he rode to the door of the manor-house, were 
now within arm’s-length of bim at Liverpool, and 

were there because he was there, he would havo 
laughed at the notion as absurd. He would not have 
been inclined to laugh, had Le known that the sup- 
posed artist, dogging him like his shadow, watchfal 

of his every movement, yet to all appearance be- 

stowing no attention on him at all, was no other than 
James Sark. 

For now Lord Ulswater, though blindly unaware 
of the fact, had in a great measure ceased to be in his 
own keeping, to belong, as it were, to himse:/, and 
was followec, and kept ward over, by an unsuspect- 
ing foe. His confidence was in some measure coming 
back to him, row that he had got his liegeman, Ben- 
digo Bill, snugly embarked and underweigh for a 
country whep the queen’s writs in criminal process 
donotrun. “The odds are enormous,” he thought 
to himself, “ against the brute’s return. ‘Taos whis- 
key and swamp-fevers, savage Indians and more 
savage miners, await my friend yonder; and it is hard 
if, in some gawblers’ free-fight, a stray ballet or 
bowie-knife does not silence Mr. Huller effectually.” 

Hope begen to whisper in John Carnac’s ear, and 
the music of her voice was welcome. His fears had 
been all of legal proceedings; not that he hal ever 
entertained much dread of a conviction, since the 
only tongue that could betray him was mute forever, 
but because enough would be revealed on even the 
most incomplete trial to blast his fair fame, and to 
make him a banished man for life, uvpunished by 
the law, but excommunicated from all that makes 
life worth the having. 

At the cost of great personal peril, trouble, and 
forethought, he had removed the chief stumbling- 
blocks out of his path. Loys was dead; Marsh was 
dead. The death of the man did not lie so directly at 
his door as did the death of the woman. He had 
been vexed at first to hear of the doctor’s fate. His. 
over-zealous servant had gone near to implicating 
him, just as Henry LI.’s over-zealcus servantshad got 
their royal master into the worst of scrapes by slaying 
the archbishop on his own chancel floor. But the 
affair had gone off unexpectedly well. The man who 
had rid Lord Ulswater of an enemy was safely ship- 
ped off to the uttermost parts of the earth, and no 
untio:eous discovery had been made. It was better 
so. Two very dangerous witnesses were debarred 
from bearing testimony against John Carnac, until 
they should stand up to proclaim his sins upon the 
judgment-day. 

Dupe, dullard that he was, with all his craft and 
all his subtlety! His eyes were dim, and his ears 
were deaf to the real sights and sounds of the com- 
ing doom. Digging a pit for his enemy, as cunning 
men, such as he, have done for ages unnumbered, he 
recked not of falling into it himself, to perish miser- 
ably. The bold stroke that was to make him sate 
forever, was to prove his undoing. For his other 
misdeeds, Nemesis might have waited to punisa 
beyond the tomb; for the last wrong wrought, the 
penalty must be paid on this earth, in this lite, and 
in fall. 

John Carnac had been very successful. The fiend 
had served him well in that tacit bargain of theirs. 
He had no thought of the wild German legend of the 
hunter who bought the magic bullets, never missing, 
won high praise, and a forester’s place, and the maid- 
en he loved to be his wife, all with the rifle-balls of 
the demon’s casting, and then—with the random 
shot that was to be the fiend’s portion, laid the be- 
trothed pretty one bleeding, dead, at his feet. “ Fif- 
ty go trcz, three go askew!” So is it elsewhere than 
in the Harz Mountains or in the Schwarzwald. 

The shabby artist in the velvet coat kept Lord Uls- 
water well in sight, watching him as he passed 
through the streets, as he entered his hotel, as be left 
it, as he made his way to the railway station. With 
a vigilance that never relaxed, but with a cavtiun 
that avoided any ostentatious act which might ap- 
prise his foe of the unfriendly eye that was upon 
hi, the man, turned blood-hound for the time, held 
stanchly to the trail. The fories of pagan supersti- 
tion could not have followed the evil-doer with more 
fell a purpose or more pitiless patience. Yet, fearing 
nothing, and exulting in his success, Lord Ulewater 
took his place in the up-train, but in a different car- 
riage, the shabby artist in the velvet coat took his 
place also. He had entered the telegraph-office 
shortly before the departure, and had sent a message 
along the wires, addressed to Greer and Starriker, 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





A RARE BIRD. 

The Dublin Zoological Gardens have got a prize, 
one of the most beautiful birds that has ever been 
seen; it isa native of South Africa, and is called the 
green Touraco. It is about the size of a parrot, the 
body of two shades of green, wings bright red, blue 
tail, and acircle of brilliant scarlet round the eyes; 
its crest stands erect, of a bright green, tipped 
with red. It is very tame, and shows a decided 
preference for fruit. 





Did you ever know a woman that would not 
think you intelligent, if you said her children were 





pretty? 
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LAYING EGGS. 


It is very amusing to witness the consequential 
swagger, as we conceive it, and to hear the loud 
cackle that is made, when one of the Partelets of the 
farmyard achieves an egg. Were it the first egg that 
ever was laid, and she were the pioneer mover in 
‘the egg-laying business, she could not make more 
foss about it. The acclamation is made with a great 
flourish of trumpets, and all the world is called to 
witness that an actual egg has been produced. The 
London Saturday Review, taking this idea for a text, 
shows a clear analogy betwixt egg-laying among 
hens and efforts of human life about which much 
agitation is excited, and cackling raised, all with the 
aim to exalt each particular egg that may have been 
laid. At an early period, it says, young people be- 
gin to feel what a loss it wou!d be to the world if they 
were not to jot down all the wonderful things in 
heaven and earth of which they bave bean the priv- 
ileged spectators. Like the woman in the parable, 
each calls his friends and neighbors together, and 
says to them, “‘ Behold this egg that I have laid.” 
Every volume of youthful poems, every gushing and 
romantic novel, every young crusader’s trumpet peal 
to alarm or awaken a sleeping race, is in reality 
nothing mofe or less than the private and authentic 
history of an egg. It is the orthodox way of rela- 
ting sensations s» novel and so interesting that we 
think they can never have happened to any one else 
except ourselves. Nor is it to be forgotten that it is 
pre-eminently one of the diseazes of genius to see, 
magoified, as it were, into giant dimensions and pro- 
jected npon clouds like the shadow of the Brock 
all the little events of life. Beatrice and Frederika 
might have gone through life like any other women, 
but they met each of them a poet, who invested 
everything be saw and felt with unnatural impor- 
tance,and turned every ordinary event intoa great 
picture and work of art. It is not only, therefore, 
one of the frailties and vanities of common-place peo- 
ple to make a fuss over the laying of their eggs. The 
eggs that genius lays may be better worth laying, but 
it is undeniable that the cackle of genius over its egg 
is far the loudest cackle of all. 

The fashion in which persons are affected by their 
amatory experiences is a remarkable instance of the 

’ excitement shown by‘every human being over his own 
egg. if we could but survey the matter impartially, 
we should easily bring ourselves to see how very com- 
mon and very natural a circumstance it is that at 
one period of their lives young people should fall in 
love. Itis not as if it were a mark of extraordinary 
distinction, or of inteliectual power, or of piety, or 
generosity, or any other virtue, todo so. The ten- 
dency is as common and as universal as hunger or as 
sleep. There is in reality nothing at all distinguish- 
edabout it. The fever bas its little differences in 
different cases; some are affected by it more mildly 
than the rest; but at any rate it is a cosmopolitan 
fever, which knocks at the door of the rich and the 
poor alike. This being so, it is very odd that, when 
men or women fall in love, they should firmly be- 
lieve in the unprecedented interest of their own pro- 
ceedings. One can uuderstand why nature fosters 
the kindly deception, and the objects which the de- 
ception may serve in the providential plans of the 

world; but it is very funny that nobody should ever 
find out that being in love is a very commonplace 
and by no means an extraordinary achievement. 

Every year probably several hundred novels pass 

through the circulating libraries on the subject. 
There is nothing on earth to say or to describe 
about the thing which has not been described thon- 
sands of times; yet it is obvious that all the enthn- 
siastic authors write under a vague sort of idea that 
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| they are«lescribing something fresh, which has never 
| been described in precisely the same way. Authoress 
| atter authoress, who has had a sweet dream of being | 
| pleked out of her corner by a pious nobleman who 


lixes brown eyes anda big intellect, comes forward 
and lays her eggs with much solemnity, and in the 
simplest good faith. If she had eyes and ears, one 
would imagine she could not fail to see how often 
the same egg had been laid before. But she never 
does see it, any more than the young poet, who is 
always rhyming about dooms and glooms and tombs, 


perceives that both rhyme and sentiment are as old [ 


as the hills, and have found their place in eveqy set 
of lyrics of the soul since lyrics of the soul were first 
invented. This vague instinct of individual impor- 
tance, is perhaps one of the most curious and appa- 
rently least reasoning feelings which we have im- 
planted in us. 

There are 80 many millions of mankind, and so 
many millions who have preceded or who are to fol- 
low them, that the sensations of individual conscious- 
ness, however interesting as a scientificstudy, might 
well seem trivial and commonplace in the extreme, 
except so far as they throw light on human nature. 
The wonderful thing is, that each individual of these 
tuillions holds to his own sensations and experiences, 
not as if they were part of a wave or a law to which 
he, in common with the rest of his kind, was sub- 
mitting, but as if each of them was a special revela- 
tion given exclusively to himself. The fact by which 
he chooses to stand or fall as a being of interestand 
importance, so far from being a differential mark to 
distinguish him from his species, is in reality nothing 
but a specimen of what he shares with all alike. ‘The 
interesting hero himeelf thinks it the very stamp and 
seal of his superior manhood, and of his nobility of 
nature. A wiser philosopher might see in it noth- 
ing buta type and instance of the temperament of 
humanity. When we examine those internal sensa- 
tious which convince us so powerfully of the immor- 
tal individuality and interest of our own self, it is 
strange that they often turn out to be sensations 
closely connected with the most perishable part of 
our fame. Vanity and folly, passion and egotism, no 
less than reason and religion, go to fourm the sense 
we entertain of our permanent importance. Take 
from the beauty her face and figure, her desire to 
please, and her passion to enjoy a fleeting life, and 
you take from her the very foundations on which in- 
dividuality is insensibly built up. The facts of our 
consciousness which seem to us the most peculiar to 
ourselves, as well as the most stable, are thus often 
the very facts which are most grossly material, most 
evanescent, and most common to the kind. That we 
should pride ourselves on such a sort of egg at all is 
remarkable; still more is it remarkable that upon 
the laying of such eggs we should base our favorite 
arguments in favor of our individual dignity and 
worth. 

The anxiety to prove that our own egg is th® one 
genuine article, and that it ranks very high on the 
list of contemporary eggs, is a passion so prevalent 
that we usually, in dealing with one another, accept 
it and make allowances for it. As everybody has a 
fair prospect of getting his own egg looked at in turn 
before he dies, it may be said, roughly speaking, that 
we are all of usin the same boat. This would be so 
but for the principle of association, which tells very 
heavily against those who are not accustomed to it. 
One man’s egg might have an equal chance with 
another’s, if it were not for the establishment every- 
where of Egg Companies Limited, whicb are founded 


THE VIRGIN’S TREE. 
An incident arising out of the Egyptian Viceroy’s | 


| visit to Europe is thus recorded in the papers of the | 
day: 


“ Ismail Pasha, as soon as he arrived in Paris, 
made a gift to the empress of the tree and ground 
surrounding it under which, as tradition says, the 
Virgin rested during the flight into Egypt. Every 
one in that country knows the Virgin’s tree. His 
highness had inclosed in a small coffer a portion of 
the earth in which it is planted, a piece of the bark, 
and the hodget, or title to the property, which were 
presented to her majesty.” 

The tree thus alluded to is of some historical inter- 
est, and will be found at Matarea, or Matariyeh, a 
few miles to the northeast of Cairo, and with good 
Treason regarded as the site of Heliopolis or On, where 
the patriarch Joseph lived. This Heliopolis was also 
called Ain Shems, or Fountain of the Sun, from the 
remarkable spring or well, which was celebrated from 
remote antiquity. After the decline of Paganism, 
the Christians adapted the old legends to new pur- 
poses, and hence we find quite a cluster of them 
clinging to Ain Shems or Matarea. The. writer of the 
Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, more than a thousand 
years ago, when narrating the flight into Egypt, 
says: “ Hence they proceeded to the sycamore tree, 
which is now called Matarea, and the Lord Jesus 
produced a fountain in Matarea, wherein Lady Mary 
washed her garment. Now from the sweat of the 
Lord Jesus, which he there let drop, the balsam came 
forth in that region.” (Cowper’s Translation, chap. 


"his of the old authors who mention the fountain 
and the balsam, do not refer to the tree. Sir John 
Maundeville, about 1322, mentions the balsam or 
balm, and says there were seven wells which Jesus 
made with one of his feet when he went to play with 
the children. Thevenot relates the legend much as 
it appears in the learned Wansleb’s curious book, 
** Nonvelle Relation en forme de Journal d’un Voyage 
fait en Egypte.” Under date of July 12, 1672, Wans- 
feb says he went in company with some French trad- 
ers to Ma-Tarea, two hours’ ride from Cairo, to see 
certain places which our Lord and his holy Mother 
had sanctioned by their presence; and to see the 
garden formerly planted with the balsam. To the 
right within the courtyard there was a small Turkish 
oratory, built by the Pasha Ibrahim, thirteen years 
before, on the ruins of a small church of the Copts. 
This oratory kept out the Christians for a time, but 
it had become neglected when Wansleb was there, 
and anybody could gain entrance. The miraculous 
well was near, and the Copts raid the Virgin used to 
wash in it the linen of the Holy Infant, whom she 
placed in a niche of the wall hard by. The miracu- 
lous well, he says, was large and deep, and the water 
of it better than that of the Nile. The Copts and 
some Mohammedans agreed that Jesus had washed 
in that water, and hence its superior quality; but 
some Mohammedans said the water came direct from 
a@ sacred well at Mecca. After sundry other curious 
observations, our traveller comes to the tree, which 
has in course of time b more fa than the 
balsam or the well. He says: 

“There was formerly to be seen in the same gar- 
den the sycamore which, after the tradition of the 
Copts, was mi lously rent ler to shelter our 
Lord and his holy Mother when Herod’s soldiers pur- 
sued them. They tell how that, being secreted in the 
holiow tree, they escaped from the hands of the ene- 











on the principle of every member admiring every 
other member’s egg as wellas his own. To those 
who are outside the partnership this system is ruin- 
ous and distressing in the higheet degreé. No soli- 
tary and isolated egg can stand up against it for an 
hour. And these terrible confederacies meet us at 
every turn in life. 





Boston MusEumM.—Manager Field, instead of al- 
lowing himself the theatrical vacation usually taken 
by the profession at this season of the year, has been 
busily at work upon various improvements in the 
Museum, which will make that place one of the most 
tasteful and comfortable places of amusement in the 
country. The changes in the auditorium are in 
many respects radical, and in every respect improve- 
ments. The parquet is now filled with handsome, 
comfortable chairs, painted white, and upholstered 
with costly plush, and the walls and ceiling are of a 
delicate neutral tint very pleasing to the eye, the 
ornamentation, in design and coloring, being chaste 
and graceful, A new management for lighting the 
interior, securing at the same time good ventilation, 
does entirely away with those glaring rows of gas- 
lights that used to dazzle and bewilder spectators, 
and diffuses a soft and mellow light. There are many 
other improvements which will be appreciated when 
seen. The seats at the sides of the auditorium in the 
lower part of the house, formerly among the most 
objectionable, are now raised and form a parquet 
circle, furnishing one of the most attractive portions 
of the auditorium. The entire effect is light, airy 
and graceful, and the contrast it presents to the 
tormerly sombre appearance of the Museum, will 
strike the regular attendants at this establishment 
most agreeabiy. Manager Field has shown good 
taste aud judgment in making these improvements, 
all of which have been made under his own super- 
vision and direction. The season opened on Monday, 
August 19th. 





MAKE THE BEsT OF !T.—Never turn a blessing 
round te see whether it has a dark side to it. 





myb @ spider’s web was spread over the en- 
trance, and looked very old, although made in an 
instant by Divine power. Therefore the soldiers 
could not fancy anybody was inside, and least of all 
those they sought for. The Franciscans of the Holy 
Land, who reside at Cairo, dispute with the gardeners 
the possession of this tree, saying that it fell of old 
age in 1656, and that they collected its last remains, 
and preserve them in their vestry, where I saw them, 
as a very precious relic. On the contrary, the gar- 
deners show in this garden a stump (souche), which I 
also saw, and which they affirm is what remains of 
the ancient sycamore.” 

Wansleb does not pretend to decide the dispute, 
which he considers a mere trifle. But it is plain 
enough that the old stump which he saw is no longer 
@ trifle, but has succeeded to use the honors of the 
original tree. Of course we do not imagine for a mo- 
ment that the old tree given to her majesty, the 
French Empress, has really existed 1860 years, and 
we know that no existing tradition can be traced back 
above half that time, with the hitch mentioned by 
Wansleb; but for all that the legend is a curious one. 
To our minds the Christian and Mohammedan ver- 
sions are of some valne, but only as continuing the 
succession which enables us to identify the locality 
with a spot mentioned by writers so ancient and so 
sacred as Isaiah and Moses. We have the legend 
under a variety of forms; but the scene to which it 
attaches is always easily identified. 








ScARECROWS.—Somebody sts as a means of 
keeping birds away from peas, to kilt and stuff a cat, 
and set her up in the vines. The Norwich Bulletin 
thinks the suggestion worthy of general adoption, 
and offers to supply all the cats from that city. 





A DUEL.—Two New York dry goods clerks fought 
a duel at Fort Lee on Sunday, and exchanged three 
pistol-shots. The challenging party was hit in the 
leftarm. The cause of the duel was a pretty Jewess. 





F4sHion.—Golden-brown straw bonnets trimmed 
with crape are the genteel thing in Paris. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF Six THOMAS MoRE. By the 
author of ** Mary Powell.” New Edition, with an 
Appendix. New York: M. W. Dodd. 


This delightful work, successor to ‘‘ Mary Powell” 
and the “‘ Faire Gospeller,” is so true to the style of 
the day in which its scene is laid (1555), that it seems 
a veritable cotem poraneous history of the time rather 
than a mere imitation. It isa style exceedingly dif- 
ficult, and yet it is most admirably done. There isa 
pleasant humor pervading the book, that, presented 
in this quaint form, is more attractive. The humor 
ia associated with the touchingest pathos. For sale by 
Lee & Shepard. 


Tur LirrLe HELPER: a Memoir of Florence Annie 
ove ell. By Lavinia S. Goodwin. Boston: Lee & 


This is the simple record of a singularly beautifal 
child-life that begun here to end in beaven—a ripe- 
ness of years in love and trast that gave oat all its 
powers, and then faded into the infinite, as the clond 
melts into the ether. Itis a most charming story, in 
manner and matter, touching every heart by its 
sweet lessons, and should be found, as it doubtless 
will be, in all our Sunday-school libraries. It has no 


‘sectarian prejudice to justify or reconcile, but 


throughout is eminently Christian, qualifying it for 
all who bear the Christian name, and are indoctrin- 
ated with its character. 


JACQUES BONNEYVAL: the Daya of the Dra- 
—-. By the anthor of “Mary Powell,” 
* The Faire Gospeller.” e 


This pleasant, pious an story of times of strife 
and violence, written in the autobiographical style, 
will present a new claim for this delightful author, 
who has so pleased our readers by his — quaint 
productions. 





ARTIFICIAL FUEL. 

Heretofore, in order to cause small coal, or coal- 
dust, to adhere so as to form solid blocks, it has been 
found necessary to introduce and incorporate with 
the coal-dust, pitch, bitumen, tar, or some other 
adhesive substance. In order to mix these substances 
together, says the Mining Journal, and form the 
compound into blocks, expensive and cuwbrous 
machinery has been required, and it has also been 
found necessary to heat and char, or partially burn 


.the blocks. The object of tho invention is to cause 


the several particles of small coal to adhere together, 
80 as to admit of the mass being moulded into the 
desired form. To this end he makes the smail coal 


_or coal-dust into a concrete maas, by the addition of 


pulverized lime and water. The lime may be added 
in various proportions, but he finds that from one- 
tenth to one-twelfth the quantity by measure of lime 
well slaked with water, will be amply sufficient to 
form the coal into a hard, concrete, but somewhat 
porous mass. The materials, when mixed, may be 
placed in a wooden, earthen, metal, or other moulds, 
until the concrete becomes firm enough to be turned 
out to dry, for which purpose it will only be necessary 
to expose it to the Sir or wind for a few hours. The 
blocks will thus, in a day or two (without the appli- 
cation of any artificial heat), become hard enough to 
admit of moderately rough handling, and will burn 
with clearness and steadiness in any common grate 
or fireplace. Common lime the p of 
making a concrete fuel as well as any of the stronger 
and more expensive cements, and, therefore, on 
account of its cheapness, he prefers to use it. 








LETTER BY BuRNs.—In Mr. Hately Waddell’s 
edition of Burns, now in course of publication, is a 
letter by the poet, contributed by Mr. Stewart Glad- 
stone, Capenoch, Dumfriesshire. The letter is with- 
out date, but refers manifestly to the epoch when 
Burns was in danger of dismissal from the Excise for 
his politica :—‘* My dear sir, I recollect something of 
a drunken promise yesternight to breakfast with you 
this morning. I am very sorry that it is impossible. 
1 remember, too, you very obligingly mentioned 
something of your intimacy with Mr. Corbet, our 
Supervisor-General. Some of our fulks about the 
Excise Office, Elinb., had, and perhaps still have, 
conceived a prejudice against me as being a drunken, 
dissipated character. I might be all this, you know, 
and yet be an honest fellow; but you know that I am 
an honest fellow, and am nothing of this. You may 
in your own way let him know that I am not un- 
worthy of subscribing myself, my dear Claude, your 
friend, R. BuRNs.” 


STRANGE, IF TRUE.—A farmer from the western 
part of Pennsylvania tells the following hen story. 
There may be those who will doubt its accuracy; 
but we don’t, for he is a well-known member of the 
church, and a man of veracity: “ I make maple sugar 
every season, and for that purpose have a small fur- 
nace with several kettles. These kettles remain idle 
and empty during all the year, except the sugar 
season; and last summer a favorite old hen of ours 
made her nest in one of them, and furnisked us with 
an egg every day or two. One day, when the sugar 
season first came on, the kettles were full of boiling 
sugar-water, and the hen came along as usual, and 
without noticing the fact, flew into ihe castoumary 
kettle and laid a boiled egg.” 








Our PorRTFOLIO.— Our seli- binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the Fiaa, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which be can 
open at any desired page. We farnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1 50. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY CASTLE ON THE CLOUD. 


BY ISABELLA . MILLER. 
The sky was pure and pale as pearl, 
With just a tinge of red, 
Where blushing sweetly it hed felt 
The sunlight's rosy tread. 


Fair Eve bad set her guileless feet 
Upon the western world, 
The bright green bilis were goldened o'er, 
* And waves in silver curled. 


The zephyrs sought the chestnut trees, 
Where many atassel hung, * 

Then quick a wilderness of sweets 
Upon the night air flang. 


A slender crescent in the west 
Spilt wealth of silver down, 

“The leafy trees each spread a snare, 
And caught a shimmering crown. 


I sat and watched a great red cloud, 
That barred eve’s pearly gates; 

In all the sky there was bat one, 
The throne of joyous Fates. 


T thought, and then began to build, 
Upon the rosy pile, 

The fabric of a wondrous dream, 
That caught the evening's smile, 


I reared the buiiding very high 
Upon its base of gold, 

And stored away my fondest dreams 
In every nook and hold. 


But soon the greedy gilded god 
Withdrew his rosy shroud, 

And quick my castle tumbled down 
From off the burning cloud. 


And all my dreams and pictures bright, 
I’d hung within its halls, 

Were lost within the dusky gloom 
That veiled my castle walls. 


And when I turned to look again 
Upon the pearly sea, 

I wondered if life’s ships would all 
Go down as silently, 


And leave me standing lone and cold 
: Upon a midnight shore, 
Watching the place where my treasures were, 
But shall be nevermore.: 
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THE MAGNETIC CHAIN. 


A STORY OF MESMERISM. 





BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 
AUTHOR OF “MR. SIDNEY GRIFFITHS,"’ “THE PAINTED 
CHAMBER," “A WORM iN THE BUD,"’ “RED GOLD,"’ ETC. 





HERE the cold, green sea 
comes beating on its rocks 
with savage impatience, or 
creeps wearily up the sands» 
fainting as the goal is reach- 
ed; where the fresh winds 


salt sea-odors over leagues 
of heaving waves; where 
the vision roams unob- 
structed over boundless 
space, till it loses itself in 
the distance; there is the 
place for the soul to burst 
its bonds. It is there we 
feel the littleness of our 
petty aims and acts, and it 
ia there the imprisoned spirit most wildly flutters 
her close-furled pinions. 

With the tirst breath of the sea Violet felt herself 
elated. She found everything at the cottage where 
they were to stopdelightful. The angry, jagged rocks 
bristling with frowning pines were not sad nor 
gloomy, they were fresh and cool; the steady roll 
and wash of the water was not mournful or monoto- 
nous, it was asolemn antbem. She was glad they 
were a mile from the summer boarding-house, and 
that only one corner of a wing was visible to them. 
She wanted quiet and solitude. What had they to 
do with the gay people who were packed there in 
hot and uncomfortable quarters for the sake of being 
fashionable and getting their faces sun-burnt? In 
short the girl’s eyes were so bright that they gilded 
whatever they looked upon, and all the troubled 
waters of her heart seemed to feel the blissful flutter 
of angel’s wings. Did she suspect that in that visible 
corner of the boarding-house was one whcse ken 
pierced to her, and who would not himself be long 
absent? Shedid not know how or wheu he would 





fly free-winged, and full of 





place.for them. Mrs. White, the hostens, © was not in 
the habit of taking any boarders, but invited Mrs. 
Williams and her daughter, afteaward, consenting to 
receive her friend’s friends. 

The cottage was situated at the head of a tiny cove 
where the water was clear and shallow in fine 
weather, a delicious place to bathe in. Theland ran 
down on either side of this cove in two heavily wood- 
ed points, and behind the cottage loomed a bald 
mountain, all rock and moss, with scarcely a tree. 
There was, as we have said, a view across more cul- 
tivated lands of a part of the large boarding-house at 
the head of the great harbor about a mile distant. 

They arrived at the cottage at sunset on the day 
after their starting from home, and Mrs. Benderly 
gladly seated herself to rest and have a comfortable 
gossip with her old friend whom she had not seen for 
months, Violet stayed with them awhile, at first 
listening to their talk, and courteously striving to 
seem interested in it. But presently she left them 
and seated herself apart by a window, looking out 
and listening to the many-voiced waves of the ocean, 
rustling their silken sides together, whispering to the 
beach, bOoming against the rocks. The moon hung 
in the eastern sky pale and waning, throwing a 
mournful light on the water and the sombre pines, 
and the air was motionless. Violet had a sensation of 
waiting and expectation. As she sat there, their 
petty gossip drifted away, their lights grew hazy, 
and faded, and as her eyes grew fixed, the lids 
drooped over them. Presently a soft light grew 
about her closed eyes, growing fuller and clearer, and 
objects grew out in it, at first dim, but gradually 
plainer. There was a grassy path that grew bare 
and turned toa gravelled beach, then heavy pine- 
trees with sombre shadows under them, a point of 
land reaching far out into the restless ocean, its ex- 
treme point a little bluff of rocks. Still, as she look- 
ed with that inner vision, a form grew out clear on 
the rocky point; she sawthe face turned toward her 
with a calm and steadfast gaze, the eyes looking into 
her eyes, As sheclearly met that gaze, he smiled 
slowly, and as slowly lifted his hand and extended it 
toward her. She rose from her chair and walked 
quietly out of the room. 

* Violet, where are you going, dear?” asked Mrs. 
Benderly. 

But Violet made no reply. 

* Poor child! she is tired,” the good lady said. ‘I 
suppose she is going to bed. Let me say a word to 
you now while we speak of her. Violet is a little 
eccentric and absent-minded. You mustn’t take any 
notice if you please. She is out of health, but I am 
in hopes that a few weeks here will benefit her so 
that she will be herself again. She likes to be alone, 
and we find that it is best to humor her, and often 
she will go out of the room in tbat way without a 
word. I think she didn’t hear me, but she does not 
always say good-night in going. But, in spite of 
these little oddities, she is an angel.” 

Meantime, the girl was walking through the gar- 
den with a quiet and direct step, her head lifted, her 
eyes closed, her face calm and pale in the moonlight. 
Out through the gate she went, and down the path 
toward the beach. The tide was in, and the beach 
narrow; but she steadily walked the dry white strip 
between rock and water, seeing more clearly with 
closed eyes than another could have seen with open 
eyes. The pines flung their veil of shadow over her, 
or the pale and misty light of the moon hung like a 
halo over her fair head. Her hands were folded be- 
fore her, she stepped carefully and lightly. After a 
walk of ten minutes the narrowing point took acurve; 
then there was a walk of about five minutes further, 
and the rocks stood out from the pines, and narrow- 
ed the beach so that now at high'tide the waves cov- 
ered it and lapped on the rocks, fawning and glitter- 
ing at their feet. And there, standing on these rocks 
was aman, quiet and motionless, facing the girl as 
she advanced, his hand extended to meet her. She 
climbed the rock obediently, and stood before him. 
He touched her cold hand, rubbed it slightly in his, 
and waved his hand before her face. She opened her 
eyes, looked about, and after a moment, smiled as 
though just awaking from a pleasant dreaw., 

“* What were you doing?” he asked. ‘ Will they 
miss you?” 

“T was only looking out the window,” she said, 

languidly. ‘ They will not mind.” 
* He led her toa seat and took another near her. 
Where they sat the rock rose bebind them, and they 
saw nothing but the moon-washed ocean stretching 
out before. For a few moments they were silent, 
then the man spoke. 

“ When we talked last, you were just telling me of 
the way this new order of spirits come to you,” he 
said. ‘‘ You were interrupted. Tellme now? No 
oné can disturb us.” 

She put her hand to her forehead confusedly, 

* You are not quite aroused,” he said, making two 
or three passes, and laying his hand upon her fore- 
head, 

She revived ina moment. 

“ Let me warn you,” she said, speaking with viva- 
city, almost with excitement, and also with a touch 
of something like authority, ‘‘let me warn you that 
I am-not to be treated like some subjects you might 
have. You must not seek to influence me too strong- 
ly. Let your call or passes be gentle and gradual. 
Wish, but do not will. I am too sensitive and frail 
to bear such stress. These trances are as though I 


come, but she knew that he would be there. He did | were drowning. They are not bad now, but I feel 
not keep her long in suspense. 

The cottage where they boarded had but two other | 
visitors, a lady with an invalid daughter, old cronies | 
of Mrs. Benderly’s, who had indeed procured this i 


i. 


| that they would grow worse, and would soon kill 


mee. I would rather you would never seek to en- 
trance me. Influence me, but leave me my will,” 
He lovked at herin silence, astonished and dis- 














concerted. Was this girl phen, he had exulted over 
as a wonderful revelation of supernatural power, 
who was to be his subject, his slave, whom he was to 
study, who would make him rich, and give him a 
power he valued more highly than riches—was she to 
assert herself and say how far he should go? Leave 
her the possession of her will indeed? Controlling 
her own will, she was worthless to him. Of her own 
will she would never make public exhibition of her- 
self; of her own will she would never follow him 
about the world, as a spaniel follows its master. 

‘* These excessive influences cloud, but do not help 
thy perceptions,” she added, as he did not speak. ‘I 
néed your assistance to develop what isin me, but 
would not wish any other personality to be imposed 
on mine.” 

“I must study you more thoroughly,” he said, 
with quiet softness, perceiving that he had gone too 
far in his impetuosity. For he had that night, for 
the first time, commanded her, and it was the first 
time she had sought him intrance, He must be care- 
ful, for she was yet strong enough to break away. 
He had been deceived in her. The joy with which 
she had firet met him, her entire reliance on him, 
and the apparently, utter giving up of her soul into 
his keeping, had not prepared him for this revolt, 
gentle as it was. He did-not see that she yielded to 
him not because she gave up her own thoughts, but 
b he bar ized with them. At the first step 
he took contrary to her ideas of right, she promptly 
called him to account, 

“ T am used to coarser natures,” he said, calmly. 

“These new spirits I see,” she said, slowly, her 
eyes taking a dim, tranced look. She stopped then 
to recollect, and after a minute went on in astrange, 
clear voice that was silvery distinct through the soft 
wash and murmur of the sea and pines. 

“T see them only in the dark,” she said. “ Light 
and the bodily vision banishes them. First, there is 
an inky darkness, then floating specks that seem to 
move in meusured time, twining and swinging in 
harmonious figures, like the dancing of flies in the 
sunshine. These specks are tiny, and the darkened 
chamber in which I am expands, or the barriers fall, 
and thé place is limitless, and all peopled with these 
floating motes. They are the color of light, some- 
times rainbow colored, agd sometimes very faint, like 
dim stars. The space in which they float begins 
after a while to take a faint twilight, like early dawn, 
and sometimes sudden shoots of rose-colored ra- 
diance will dart across it, comet-like, or stand mo- 
tionless for a t, then fade. I fix my eyes on 
one of these specks, and gradually it expands, or my 
spiritual eyes are more fully opened to see it. Itisa 
dim point, then a luminous point, then a small 
ephere of light that grows into a broad and quivering 
lustre. Lastly it is a face of ineffable beauty sphered 
in rays of dazzling brilliancy. The face is in a trance 
of bliss, the eyes upraised, the lips parted, the golden 
haig raised as though a breeze were in it. It is never 
still, but Seats to and fro, as though the rosy and 
i here were a sea on whose waves it 
tosses. As one ‘speck develops, so all, and though I 
watéh but one, I am conscious that they crowd in 
myriads. They are taces of the blest. They are 
faces that look on God. They are faces inebriated 
with the contemplation of his perfections. They 
have no work to do, they are not guardians nor mes- 
sengers, their life is to aspire, to adore. They are 
human flames, and as they waver in the divine 
breath, they aspire. Looking, lam aware that they 
rise slowly, almost imperceptibly, sucked upward in 
some vortex of radiancé insupportable.” 

She ceased, and stood—for drawn up by the ex- 

it t of her subject, she had risen while speaking 
—looking upward with her whole tace, her hands 
clasped before her. She trembled as she stood, and 
it seemed that she might rise into the sky toward 
which her soul yearned. 

The mesmerist perceived that she was getting too 
much excited, and spoke in his gentle, soothing tones. 
“ Such visions are not to be sought too often. They 
are exhausting. The only trouble with you is that 
your studies and efforts have been undisciplined. 
Instead of rising in gradual circles of progression, 
moving in harmonious ascent, you have climbed ir- 
regularly from sphere to sphere, omitting much, 
coming too suddenly and without preparation on 
startling and lofty denouements. Rightly ollowed, 
this life of yours should never startle. It unfolds as 
harmoniously and silently as the bud anfolds into the 
rose, as the flower grows into the ¢ruit.” 

“T feel that you are right,” she said. ‘I feel also 
that it will be long before I can repair the damage 
which this unequal life has done me. It has dis- 
ordered my mind and my health. But now at last I 
havehelp! Now at last I have one who can instruct 
me!” 

She looked at him with a beaming smile. 

How fair she was in the moonlight! There was 
something transparent and ethereal about her, adeli- 
cate and spiritual loveliness. Looking at her, her 
companion felt some faint stirrings of human passion 
rise in his heart, treajing with warm and rosy feet 
upon the stern ambition, the wild longing for 
knowledge beyond the natural, the fierce desire for 
power, for wealth, dominion over the wills of others. 
How gweet those tender fetters might be when her 
hands imposed them! How sweet it would be to see 
those eyes that looked unshrinkingly on sights not of 
earth, on the faces of spirits burning with unspeak- 
able bliss—to see them droop before the gaze of his 
eyes, and to see the cheek, pale now with a lofty rap- 
ture, grow crimson with haman and most beautiful 
confusion under his kiss! 

But he checked himself instantly. No hint of such 

















@ feeling must reach her. He must neteven think 
too strongly lest she with her strauge sensitiveness 
should pereeive it. One hint that any human feeling 
lurked beneath his interest in her spiritual develop- 
ment, and she wonld shrink from bim. On sucha 
subject as that he must seék her after the manner of 
the strictest in social life, ‘She would be wooed, if at 
all, as any scrapul and guarded lady might be. 
Now no thought of love entered ber mind, She met 
him as a disembodied spirit might, as freely and as 
fearlessly. Her body was not in subjectionto bim 
yet, and by her warning of this evening, he perceival 
that she would resist any attempt to bring it into 
subjection. Well, he could wait. Slowly but surely 
he would wind the chain abont her, using vare, ener- 
vating her will, confusing her understanding, des- 
troying the cobwebs of custom. 

But all this Manuel Freya proposed to do, not as a 
base libertine, but as a lover of science. He was sin- 
cere in wishing to keep himself free from the fetter 
of harman love. He knew thata step in that ro.y 
path was a downward step, and that those eyes that 
watch for dimples and blushes cannot read the stars. 
But he despised the rules of social morality, and * 
he yiekled to love, he would ask no man’s consent or 
blessing. Like all his kind, he was lawless save fos 
those so-called higher laws which he conceived to be 
imposed on him by powers outside the h ly visi- 
ble work, oracles which he could interpret as he 
chose, . 

This man bad positively no power: save the mes- 
moeric wil) and passes; but he believed that these 
gave him influence over higher natures who would 
serve his wishes. Hence bis exultation on recognia- 
ing in Violet the finely-tempered instrument which 
he believed he could use for his own ends, 

His mistake and hers was in supposing that there 
was any harmony in their natures, or that he could 
influence without hurting her! but it was a mistake 
made by most people. Hers was a highly spiritual 
nature ina highly sensitive organization, his a mere 
maguetic power; two essentially different things. 
Her sensitive organization could feel this magnetic 
intluence, but it never reached her spirit, could not 
influence it save by disturbing or soothing the body. 
He worked on her nerves, but never touched ber soul. 
Consequently his influence would be ruin to ber if 
she submitted to it. One of these sensitive bodies that 
atfects the mind powerfuily, can, in certain cireum- 
stances, overclond and ruin it, Magnetism can no 
more become true spiritualism than water can be- 
come air. The one is a science which may or’ may 
not be some day understood and made use of, which 
at present is chiefly used as an instrument of mis 
chief in the hands of the devil; the other is the mys- 
tery which this world solves not, faintly guessed at 
by devout and saintly souls rare and radiant as suns, 
and only sometimes blanderingly approached by mis- 
guided or presumptuous searchers after forbidden: 
things--searchers who, persisting to the end, find but 
one result; @jécted from the paradise of 
thought, and the flaming sword of outraged divine 
law guarding the entrance, that the. tree of life be 
not desecrated as the tree of knowledge has been. 








CHAPTER VII. 


Mrs. BENDERLY, baving'got Violet to the sea- 
shore, and, as she conceived, out of the lion’s jaws, 
felt quite at peace. Let the child rove aboutas she 
liked, breathe the bracing air, and invigorate her 
delicate frame by plenty of exercise, rambling, 
climbing, walking up and down the sands. If she 
preferred to be alone, then let ber have ber will. 
Besides, Mrs. Bererly delighted in gossip, and Mra. 
Williams was a kindred spirit, and both had got to 
be too old and stiff in the joints for sky-larking about 
in pursuit of cramps and rheumatisms. 

So Violet was left quite free to ran the-length of 
her tether. It had been better surely bad the Rev. 
Doctor Layon kept her at home under his own eye. 

It seemed that she had improved in health. Allat 
the cottage said so. Her eyes gained brilliancy, there 
was a deep crimson in her lips and in her cheeks. 
To be sure, this color had a feverish look, and, in- 
stead of being steady, only came at afternoon, the 
mornings finding her langnid and haggard. 

After three weeks, Mrs. Benderly proposed retarn- 
ing home, the doctor having written her that he was 
very lonely, and also that the mesmerizer had left 
town, as he had ascertained, the day befure they 
did. 

The housekeeper communicated the first part of 
this letter to Violet, who had berself received a letter 
from the rector praying their return. 

‘Is my little girlso happy playing on the beach 
and gathering shells, that she forgets a poor old man 
at home, who has nobody to say good-morning or 
good-night to him?” 

Through the shrouding influence that wrapped 
her, Violet scarcely felt this appeal. 

* Let me stay one week longer,” she said, and Mrs. 
Benderly reluctantly consented. 

The housekeeper was not so well-satisfied as she 
had been. She began to see that Violet’s bloom was 
not the bloom of health, but of anrest. And she be- 
gan, also, to find that Violet, instead of going to bed 
early, speut half of the night out, and came in pale 
and shivering. Once she had met her thus and had 
expostulated; but had been told so decidedly not to 
interfere with what did not concern her, that she re- 
frained. 

Violet was indeed tronbied. She began to feel the 
discordance between herself and her instructor, but 
without understanding its cause. Moments of bliss 
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were alternated with hours of misery. She found 
herself consumed by a strange fever that would not 
let her rest. Her sleep was disturbed by wild and 
incoherent dreams, her mornings were listless and 
faint. Only when with the mesmerist could she be 
at peace. His lulling touch, the steady gaze of his 
calm eyes, the even melody of his low-toned voice, 
all that air of quiet power in the man restored the 
poise of her mind and body. She grew to depend on 
him entirely, to only half-live out of his presence. 
They met sometimes in the daytime, but oftener at 
night; for every part of the coast was full of visitors, 
and though Violet would not have cared for what 
might be seen, the mesmerist was more mindful of 
the ways of the world, and did not wish to excite re- 
mark till he should be strong enough to hold her in 
Spite of any opposition. He well knew what a hue 
and cry would be raised against him ifit should be 
known how he was weaving his toils about this girl, 
and that, attention once aroused to it, she would be 
so separated from him, that all the power he could 
exert over ber must be from a distance. He im- 
proved his time. Scarcely a moment was she out of 
his thoughts. He ruled her, waking or sleeping, he 
exhausted his own vitality in keeping strong and 
bright those links that bound herto him. He told 
her one week longer, then smiled inwardly as he re- 
leased ber. 

“Come soon, and bring me strength,” she said, 
wearily. “I faint at the prospect of missing you. 
O, when shall | be strong?” 

“Soon!” he said, soothingly. “ When our natures 
are thoroughly attuned. I think that one trouble 
now is that you will not yield. You reserve yourself, 
instead of giving up body and soul to the parsuit of 
know ledge.” 

“There is something that will not let me yield so 
far,” she said, “as to be willing to come and go at 
the will ofanother. Iam in need of help and instruc- 
tion, but I do not think I should lose my individual- 
ity. In losing that, I should lose all my power. It 
seems soto me. PerhapsIam wrong. My ideas of 
right and wrong are becoming so confused,” she said, 
painfully, putting her hand slowly to her forehead. 
“ I have no perceptions as I used to have. When I 
would see, every object is blurred.” 

“In entering the temple of knowledge the student 
must always go through a dark and painful passage,” 
said the mesmerist. ‘Presently comes the light, 
and then all is glorious, all is happy.”’ 

“Come soon,” she repeated, wearily, turning away. 

At this last interview they had both been careless, 
and as Violet turned from the stranger to go back to 
the house, she was confronted by Mrs. Benderly. 
The mesmerist looked at her with a glance of calm 
defiance, but Vivlet stretched her hands and caught 
the housekeeper’s arm. 

“T am eo tired!” she faltered. 
home.” 

“ Stop a moment, Violet,” said Mrs. Benderly; then 
turned upon the man with flashing eyes.”* ‘‘ Mr. 
Freya, is it not? MayI inquire how long you have 
been at the seashore?” 

Mr, Freya bowed profoundly, and with a mocking 
grace. ‘“‘ Pardon, madame; I but this instant re- 
cognzie you. The Rev. Doctor Layon’s housekeeper, 
are you not. Charming place this for the dog-days, 
Iam sorry to see that it does not appear to agree 
with my fair patient. It was not wise to bring her 
here. Ishould have recommended the mountains 
for her. The sea air is too bracing for one se deli- 
cate. It produces fever. You, on the contrary, are 
looking quite rosy. I wish you a pleasant journey. 
Good-morning, madame! Good-morning, Miss 
Violet!” 

And the mesmerist bowed himself away with volu- 
ble and g ful ease, without having d the 
housekeeper’s home question. He would have lied, 
but feared that Violet would not only not have borne 
him out in it, but would be disgusted. She had not 
yet got so far advanced as to see that everything 
must bend to the march of knowledge, and that a 
paltry consistency between words and acts was not 
to be weighed against the advance of the science of 
the supernatural. 

“ How long has he been here, Violet?” asked Mrs. 
Benderly, with more of sternness in her manner than 
she had ever before used toward her young charge. 

“All his life, for aught I know,” said Violet, pet- 
tishly. ‘ Please don’t play inquisitor with me, Mrs. 
Benderly. Iam nota believer in such modes of ob- 

taining information, or showing authority. Indeed, 
I do not acknowledge any authority whatever in 
you.” 

Mrs. Benderly bit her lip and was silent. She per- 
ceived that she had in the excitement of the moment 
lost sight of her usual caution, and aroused a spark 
of dangerous ahtagonism in Violet’s heart. 

“IT was a fool to advise taking her away!” she 
thought. “I might have known that he would fol- 
low, as that other did. I wish we were at home!” 

In twenty-four hours Mrs. Benderly had her wish. 
They reached N—— early in the afternoon, and took 
@ carriage over to Linedeck. Having taken a private 
carriage they went by the nearest but least frequent- 
ed way. Violet leaned back in the carriage and tried 
to forget everything painful, tried not to see the un- 
easiness under Mrs. Benderly’s complacency, tried 
to rejoice that they were near home. But she could 
not forget that Mrs. Benderly had stopped at the sea- 
side hotel long enough in passing to see the boy at 
the door give a note into the hands of Mr. Freya, 

then order the driver to go on. Violet had tried by 
her clairvoyant power to read the sealed note, but 
had been able only to get an impression that it was 


“Let us go 








ce of threats to the mesmerist. 


“* My power is aitieg,” she thought. ‘“ Oris it that, 
as the seers of old said, our vision fails when we 
would see our own future?” 

She knew that the rector was anxiously awaiting 
her, and there was a strange struggle in her mind 
between a shrinking from meeting him, and a long- 
ing desire to be held in his arms and hidden there 
from all the world. -Impatiently banishing all per- 
sonal thoughts, she looked outward and itched 
the trees, as they rode through the deep, still forest. 
How the branches reached aud yearned toward each 
other; and how the little flowers that grew béneath 
lifted their sweet adoring faces toward the sky? And 
yet, here- also was discord. What the branches 
yearned for they never hed, or reacbing they 








rested not with, and the sunshine to which the violet 
opened its fragrant heart drank up the flower’s life. 

“Ah! when shall the universe grope its way back 
to the harmonious path on which it first was set?” 
she sighed. ‘ When shall all these wild yearnings 
be appeased, these racking pains be soothed? Can 
it be that I shall find the key-note for myself, as he 
says? O, hasten the day!” 

She leaned from the carriage window, and looked 
into the crowded trees, faintly seeing quaint faces 
among them—faces that smiled, that sighed, that 
frowned, that laughed—faces as various as those in 
any crowd. The stern, bronzed face in’ the oak, the 
witching sy)ph of the elm-tree, the pale pure spirit of 
the birch, the shadowed eyes that lurked in the dog- 
wood, malicious spirits of poisonous plants. They all 
showed her their faces. 

Presently came the familiar path through the 
wood, and the rock where she had sat when that 
thunder-storm came up, where she had been when 
first she saw Manuel Freya. What an age seemed 
to. have elapsed since that day little more than a 
month ago! She could see her own progress by com- 
paring herself now to what she had been that day. 
Then vague, wavering outlines of things ina dream 
were all she saw, now she knew what she wanted, or 
rather, whither her wishes flew, but saw not the end. 
Remembering the calm and steadfast eyes that had 
looked at her on that day, her heart beat with long- 
ing. Why was he not here? 

“There is home!” said Mrs. Benderly, joyfully, 
from her side of the carriagg. 

Violet turned her head with a little involuntary 
smile of pleasure. Home had a pleasant sound to 
her, and tender thoughts of it stirred under the mists 
and thorns, and strange lights and shadows of her 
later life. 

There was the meadow rich with grass and blos- 
soms, ‘‘the town, with all its turrets,” the stone 
church, the ivy-mantled cottage, and, with strained 
vision she could see the form that stood in the door. 
Then as they drew nearer it was hidden from their 
sight, till at a sudden turn, a group of maples held 
high their verdant arms for an arch, and there was 
the cottage at hand, the door open, and coming down, 
to the gate to meet them, Doctor Layon. 

Violet blushed suddenly with some inexplicable 
feeling. 

“ He looks like pictares of Goethe,” she thoight. 
“He is as handsome and noble as a god. I don’t 
wonder that Bettine loved that man, that she sat at 
his feet, that she hovered around him ,like a moth 
around a fiame. He had intellect and soul, and his 
superb presence was not without its power.” 

Everything else forgotten, she leaned from the 
steps to take the hands the rector extended to her, 
met his bright eyes with eyes as bright, and when he 
drew her to him and kissed her glowing cheek, put 
up her hand to his face with a caressing movement. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THE first evening of their return was all sunshine. 
The doctor was happy to get them home again, and 
Mrs. Benderly had not yet found opportunity to tell 
him her story. Violet, too, seemed rejoiced to be 
with him, and was gay and affectionate. But she 
was tired, and went off to bed as soon as the oven- 
ing devotions were over. The h kk 
and hesitated, looking at the rector. How could she 
tell him when he was so happy? And yet she must, 
and without delay. 

“ Why, Mrs. Benderly, I hope that nothing un- 
pleasant has occurred!” he said, hastily, seeing the 
change in her face, and her embarrassed manner. 

“ O sir, he was there all the time!” she exclaimed. 

He reddened with surprise, then gtéw pale. ‘“* He? 
You do not mean that man? There all the time, 
and yet you stayed!” 

“TI didn’t know it till the very hour we started. I 
had begun to suspect in the last week, but could not 
find out. But finding that Violet had gone down to 
the beach just before we were to start, I went and 
found them taking leave.” 

“O! what shall we do?” groaned the rector, drop- 
ping his face into his hands. 

“We have done all we could by silence and for- 
bearance,” said the housekeeper, severely, ‘ Now, 
sir, you must use authority. I left a note, and saw 
it put into his hands before I started. I knew that 
he would come here again. I threatened him if he 
should do so. I told him that if the law would not 
touch him, public opinion would, and that Judge 
Lynch sometimes sat on the supreme bench, and 
gave sentence in vases which did not admit of de- 
lay.” 

The housekeeper smiled grimly as she spoke, and 
her firm strong teeth were set well together. She 
looked a woman to see unmoved the process of stern 
and summary justice. 








“I donot like to see anything done contrary to 





jaw and order,” said the rector, rising to pace the 
room slowly. ‘ Bat if ever a case justitied violence, 
it is such as this, 44 man uses deadly weapons that 
are not the less deadly that they are invisible; he is a 
vampire, sucking the soul of an innocent being; he is 
a pollutor, staining the spirit he drags toward not 
only mental and physical death, but toward ever- 
lasting perdition, and the hand of the law cannot 
gtasp him. That man is free, and doubtless has 
committed more than one crime like that we know.” 

“ Tt would be best for you to speak to her, would it 
not, sir?” she asked. 

“Twill; I was thinking of it. I will try to point 
out the danger, and, if it comes to worse, I will tell her 
Marcia’s: story. I will try all other means first ; but, 
failing them, she shall have that terrible example 
before her whenever her eyes turn on this wretc 

It was easy to talk of expostulating with Violet, 
but at sight of her beautiful face full of sweetness for 
him, the rector faltered. He would wait till there 
was some sign of danger, till she herself gave him an 
opening. Meantime, she must be closely watched, 
kept as much as possible from going on rambles, 
and Doctor Tressel would see if the mesmerist came 
to town. 


The rector wished that Violet had some female. 


friend who was sufficiently intimate with her to be 
with her often or always, and, wishing that, he 
thought of Miss Marian Underwood. To be suré, he 
bad of late been a little remiss in his attentions there, 
and he had thought that Miss Underwood's face 
had been paler than usual the Sunday before. But 
she was of his parish, a lady, a friend, and he had 
never given her or any one else any reason to sup- 
pose that he would distinguish one lady above others 
by attentions or affection, therefore she had no rea- 
son to be offended with him. Would she not befriend 
him in this? There seemed nothing better. He 
went down to Miss Underwood's in the morning, and 
considered himself fortunate in finding her alone. 

She had seen him coming, and her face flushed up 
as he turned in at her gate. Hastily she made some 
changes in her toilet, for she had been angry and out 
of spirits in the morning, and had not favored her 
aunt with her company at breakfast. When she 
took that notion the old lady understood that it 
would be agreeable to her niece if she should go out 
for a walk, for shopping, for visiting, for anything; 
oniy go out.’ 

Miss Underwood hastily donned a plain white 
morning-dress that flowed in long, pure folds far out 
behind, placed a rose in the laces at the throat, thrust 
ber careless locks of rich hair into a light net, and 
was ready to go down stairs the instant she was sum- 
moned. She would go quickly because a clergyman 
is entitled to respect, and also to show him that she 
had not stopped to dress for him, but she would not 
be too cordial. Had he not advanced, then retreated? 
Had she not seen him turn away from her gate that 
night? Did it not all prove that there was in his 
mind some sober second thought that was unfriendly 
to her? 

She entered the room with a cool sweetness and 
dignified reverence which were admirably managed, 
but a little genuine pang smote her as she saw his 
face. 

“Why, doctor, what is the matter?” she askel, 
her voice rich and tender. “Is there any trouble 
with Violet? Has she not returned?” 

Her eyes searched his face as she spoke, and & 
slight frown darkened her white forehead. 

“ It is precisely of Violet that I come to speak,” the 
rector said, pleased with her ready sympatliy. 

. She turned away quickly to hide the crimson of 
jealous passion, pretending to be moving a chair 
nearer, then took her seat by him. 

He could not blame nor compromise Violet; he did 
not want this worldly woman to know circumstances 
which she would be sure to misunderstand. In her 
eyes the mesmerist would be only Violet’« lover, a 
lover of more or less honor. He could understand 
Violet’s pure and spiritual nature, and how entirely 
she was raised above all earthly thoughts; but 
Marian Underwood would place ber as far beneath 
as she was in reality above ordinary women. 

He told her his story guardedly. Violet was not 
well, was nervous, and with her excitable temper- 
ament it was not well for her to be so much alone as 
she geemed disposed to be. ‘Mrs. Benderly and I 


.| are old people,” he said, with a faint smile, “and 


cannot hope nor expect to be the company to her 
that a younger person could. I should be very grate- 
ful for your help, Miss Underwood. If you would 
come to the house oftener, and try sometimes to get 
-her out.” 

“But,” she said, hesitatingly, turning away her 
face that he might not see the sudden brightening of 
her eyes, ‘‘ Violet never seemed very fond of me. I 
never sympathized in her peculiar ideas. She might 
be displeased at a very persistent secking of her 
society.” 

* You can make yourself agreeable if you choose,” 
the doctor said, more, earnestly than gallantly. “And 
if you will try, shall be very grateful.” 

“0,1 will try with all my heart,” said Miss Un- 
derwood, cordially. “Tell her that Mrs. Lander 
and I are coming up to see her this evening. Then 
there is a picnic down the river to-morrow. I was 
not going, but will go if she will.” 

“How prompt 2 woman ever is in help!” he said, 
gratefully, bis eyes dwelling with more admiration 
than he was aware on the beautiful woman before 
him. But the blush on her cheek, and the drooping 
of her eyes recalled him. He bit his lip with annoy- 
ance, uttered some commonplace compliments and 
rose to go, 








She followed him to the door, trying to appear 
calm and friendly; but had he been less pre-occupied 
he must bave noticed her paleness, and the expres- 
sion of mortification under her smiles. 

“ Fool that Iam!” she muttere'l fiercely, turning 
into the house after he had gone. “ He sees that | 
love him, and despises me for it. He is afraid of 
committing himself, and thinks that I am frying to 
entrap him, Fool that I am to betray myself so? 
Talmost believe that I hate him. But I will give 
him pang for pang. I can hurt him through her. 
He fancies that I know nothing about this Freya the 
mesmerist. He must be in town, or the doctor 
would not fear sé. Can it be that he followed her to 
the coast? He left about the time that she went. 
This man is the one of whom the fortune-teller spoke. 
Pshaw! I don’t believe his trash of second sight. 
The two men are in league. No matter; they both 
serve me.” 

The doctor certainly had reason to be satisfied 
with Miss Underwood’s zeal in serving him, and 
pleased with her success: in enticing Vivlet into her 
society. He kept himself out of their vay, however. 
Miss* Underwood was continually with Violet, or 
Violet with her. They took welks and rides togeth- 
er, they went on excursions together. 

But was Violet any better? On the contrary the 
rector thought that she was worse. She was nervous 
and excitable, she hai fever in the evening and 
paleness and languorin the morning. She sometimes 
appeared to be hysterical, and would shrink from his 
sight guiltily as though sbe bad done him some 
wrong. At other times she met him with a haughty 
composure, and seemed by her air to defy his author- 
ity and influence. 

I don’t know what to do,” the doctor said to Miss 
Underwood one evening, as she sat in the cottage 
waiting for Violet to come down, 

“1 «m troubled also,” the lady said, casting down 
her eyes, and fixing her grave looks on the floor. 
“ Violet isso peculiar. Did you ever think, doctor,”’ 
—raising her eyes suddenly to his—*did you ever 
think that there is danger of her becoming insane? 
Is there not insanity in her family?” 

Doctor Layon’s face became a deep crimson, and his 
eyes flashed out on the speaker as she asked the 
question. ‘* Delicate and sensitive organizations are 
always more or less in danger if they are severely 
tried,” he said, after a moment, making an effort to 
suppress his emotion. “Under the right influences 
Violet would be in no such danger, She 
change, I fancy. I am contemplating travelling with 
her fora year. Ifshe does not improve, I shall start 
this fall.” 

The blow struck home. The insinuated doubt of 
the good of the influences under which Violet lived, 
and which Miss Underwood’s guilty conscience did 
not fail to apply, would of itself have been enough to 
warn her not to venture on forbidden ground, if the 
threatof his going away, and with Violet, had not 
overpowered everything else. Miss Underwood grew 
pale, and sat'silenced. At that moment Violet came 
in, and giving an earnest look first to the rector, 
afterward greeted her friend; but not:very lovingly. 

The lady, however, made up by her own warmth. 
She took a step toward Violet, smiled with teuder 
sweetness, took in hers the hand extended in greet- 
ing, bent a little her stately height, and pressed her 
crimson lips on the girl’s forehead. 

“You are nota violet, you are a rose,” she said, 
smiling fondly, and patting the brightly glowing 
cheek with her white fingers. “I half suspect you of 
painting. Fie! dear, a minister’s daughtér, and 
rouge!” ’ 

Miss Underwood: always’ a capt) > rahe the 
rector’s daughter. 

Mrs. Benderly’s coming intorthe hole created a 
diversion, and Miss Underwood was forced’to speak 
to her, though unwillingly. She was getting to dis- 
like the woman. Several times she lad seen those 
keen eyes fixed on her suspiciously, and she noticed 
that the housekeeper was very attentive to all that 
passed bet ween her and the rector. 

** Old hag!’ she thought, bitterly. “She thinks I 
love him, and is afraid I may get him. She will do 
all she can against me. She wants him herself. 1’ll 
plague her if 1 can.” 

Violet, instead of sitting by her friend, went to 
where the rector sat, and with another of those grave, 
earnest looks into his face, seated herself on 4 low 
chair near him, between him and Miss Underwood, 
not knowing what a picture she made. She was 
dressed in pale green of a bright golden tinge, and 
wore only a narrow lace at the neck and wrists, and 
from this color her face shone like a rose indeed. For 
the fever which took her every evening was burning 
brightly. Her cheeks and lips were crimson, and in 
contrast the rest of her face shone dazzlingly fair. 
The eyes were brilliant and piercing, and it seemed 
that every curve of lid, lip and nostril was more 
spirited than usual. 

“T am not sure that I like this sort of rouge, 
Pansie,” the rector said, reaching to touch with his 
tinger-tips the burning cheek, his eyes dwelling on 
the girl with mournful fondness, 

Miss Underwood felt something tighten about her 
heart as she saw the slow, sweet smile that dawned 
on Violet’s mouth as she looked up into the rector’ s 
face, then taking his hand in her slender fingers, 
moved a little nearer him, and leaned her cheek into 
it. 

“Your hand feels cool,’’ she said. cs 

Miss Underwood put up her own hand, and loosen- 
ed the collar at her throat. The throbbings of her 
heart were stifling her. To her passionate jealousy 
their looks meant love. She saw that Violet was in- 
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joinder. ‘+ There’s to be a little party go down sail- 

; ing to-mrerrow, if it be fine, and I want you to go. 
4 The boat is @ beauty, and the party charming. We 
will have supper at the Lone Shore House, and come 

back by moonlight. It will be delightful—if you go.” 

Violet looked up inquiringly into the rector’s face. 

{ “Don’t you want to go, dear?” he asked. ‘It 
certainly seems tempting. But I fear you may be 


the party. There could be no better place to meet 

3 undisturbed. The party are fouls, principally—half 
a dozen ceuples of lovers, who will see nothing but 

their mates, and who will gladly get away and hide 

‘ themselves in the crevices of the rocks, that they 

. may talk nonsense unheard. They are merciful in 
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finitely more beautiful and fascinating than herself, 
and she did not believe that she was unconsciously 
so. An artful woman never believes in innocence. 
And how was it possible, she thought, for any woman 
to be associated with tor Layon and not love him? 
If there had been a time when the girl had looked on 
him merely as a father, she must bave awakened 
from that foolish dream before this. She felt herself 
growing cold as she looked at them. She would will- 
ingly have endured tortures for the sake of receiving 
one such lock from his eyes, one such ore touch 
from his hand, 

There is an agony that looks like pleasure, ia such 
was Marian Underwood’s now. It brightened her 
eyes with a fierce look that might bave been the glit- 
ter of mirth, it stained her cheek with a rose that 
bled, but might have bloomed, and it wreathed her 
lip with a smile whose sweetness might be real, but 
which was the sweetness of poison. Hail one touched 
her hand then, he would have found it cold, and the 
slender foot in its laced slipper was like ice. 

‘‘Now, Pansie, say yes!” she said, with a light 
laugh. 

“No!” says Pansie, smiling, catching a little arch 
look. 

“Well, then, now you wont refuse,” was the re- 


disappointed, Miss Underwood. There are signs of a 
storm. Will you go?” of Violet. 

* 1 can’t be sure,” she said, slowly, and with hesi- 
tation. ‘If nothing prevents, I will. I can’t say to- 
day, Marian.” 

“ Weill, dear, I will send round in the morning. I 
think you will go. I must run home now. Good- 
evening, @octor—Mrs. Benderly. Come out to the 
gate with me, Pansie.” 

Violet blushed, as she rose to follow her visitor, and 
seemed anything but anxious to leave the room. But 
Miss Underwood wound an arm about her waist, and 
led her lovingly out. Ina minute the two were vis- 
ible at the gate, the elder one speaking earnestly, the 





y Nistening with d it eyes. 

“1 ‘dop't fancy that lady!” Mrs. Benderly broke 
out, suddenly. 

The rector looked uneasily through the window to 
where the two stood, but said nothing. He was too 
much of a gentleman, as well as too good aChristian, 
to criticize a lady who had been bis guest, and of 
whom he had asked a favor, and at the samme time he 
did not feel like reproving the speaker fur her un- 
ebaritable remark. 

He would have felt still more uneasv, bad he been 
nearer, and heard the conversation atthe gate,” 

“ You had better go,”” Miss Underwood was saying. 
“Our friend will be distracted, if you do not. Il own 
that I do not feel like witnessing the cool disdain with 
which he will turn away, when he sees you are not of 


that; for when their looks are so nauseating to 
healthy minde, what must their words be! So we 
shail ‘be free. Two gentlemen were to have been in- 
vited to solace us, but I vetoed that. I said that you 
and I would gather herbs, and talk about our 
neighbors. = + 

‘*I know the ground. Once the ninnies settled at 
their billing and cooing, we go back to a lovely grove 
I hawe been in countless times, dim and cool as a 
fairy grotte, and there my Titania finds Oberon the 
magnificent, the magical—Oberon of the dark hya- 
cinthine locks and the sun-bright eyes, which dazzle 
and frighten me, but which soften wonderfully when 
they fall on this fair'face. He should see your color 
now, Pansie. You will go, dear?” 

“T cannot tell; itis not for me to say now,’’ said 
Violet, painfully. “I am distressed by the light in 
which you view it—by the tone in which you speak of 
it. Be assured, Marian, there is no earthly love in 
our intercourse. If there were, it would be in the 
highest degree improper and indelicate for me to 
meet bim in this way. If 1 meant to marry, or 
thought of such a thing,” she said, lifting her head 
proudly, ‘the man should come every step of the 
way to me, stould seek me in the face of the world, 
and prove that he was worthy the love of a woman 
worthy to be loved. But this is not such a case, 


| Marian. Believe me, it is not.” 


“‘ Well, dear,” the other said, carelessly, “just as 
you like; only go to-morrow. Let the love be human 
or inhuman—as you like it. You'know Ido not un- 
derstand the language of the sphere in which you 
live, and must name things out of my own vocabulary. 
But I wouldn’t vex you for worlds, Pansie. I must 


really go now. Good-by, dear! I will send a mes- 


senger round in the morning, to see how you feel 


} about it. Don’t disappoint me—and him!” 


Miss Underwood kissed the cheek that was yet hot 
with painful blushes, touched the soft bands with her 
jewelled ones, and floated away down the street. 

For a moment Violet looked after her, with her 
head very erect, and an indignant light in her eyes. 





bes 





She was beginning to teel humiliated at having taken | 
such ® woman into her confidence, and fur having | 
put herself in a measure in her power. Withall her | ing—‘t Miss Underwood came for ber. 1 will make | 

pure and lofty soul, this girl shrank from deceit, from | one more effort. itis time fur it. If that fails, let | 


clandestine meetings of lovers, from forward acts in 
woman. 

The indignation was but momentary; the eyes 
looked, but saw not the floating figure of the lady; 
their vision gathered a haze, and the girl’s head 
droped as she dwelt with fixed attention on some 
thought or apparition. Her brows were drawn with 
a look of perplexity and anxiety; she seemed baffled 
and in doubt. Presently she recalled herself with an 
effort, and, passing her hand over her furehead, turn- 
ed impatiently towards the house. 

Doctor Layon stood in one of the windows, looking 
at her. She lifted her eves earnestly to his, approach- 
ed the wintow, and stepped tn through the open 
casement. Mrs. Benderly had left the room, and 
Violet took a seat by the window, and close besile 
the rector. She took his hand in both hers, and held 
it to her cheek in a way she bad. It was an instinctive 
leaning on his strength, and though scarcely aware 
of it, she felt a faint new life when touching him. 
One of those exquisitely sénsitive organizations al- 
ways gives to or receives from whatever they touch, 
the subtler fluids of life, ever seeking equilibrium, 
finding in them no obstacle to motion. The rector 
tenderly smoothed her hair with his disengaged 
hand. She lifted her face, looking dreamily before 
her as she spoke. 

“1 do not understand what it has to do with me, 
but it haunts me. I see a woman, small, pale, deli- 
cate, with brilliant and quickly-moving eyes, and 
streaks of white in her hair—hair like mine. She is 
pale and trembling; she is flying from some great 
terror; she hictes; she suffers hunger; she moans 
with fear. Then she ventures out, and puts on a 
smile to hide her distress. She goes through crowds 
with that smile on her face, but with her hands 
clenched under her mantle. She is in lonely places, 
and there she talks to the air, She sees things un- 
seon by men. She is.on the ocean for days and days; 
she grows exulting, as she sees escape sure; she be- 
trays herself at the moment of landing, and bas to 
fly again. She is in the woods; the rains fall on her; 
she wanders like an outcast; she cries out for help! 
O doctor! friend! father! what is this woman to 
me?” 

She bad clasped his hand now with both of hers, 
and was clinging tohim. At first,as she spoke, he 
had started and grown pale, but afterwards his face 
clouded with a perplexity which was relief also. 

“ ] know such a woman,” he said. ‘ But you are 
not correct in your vision. You see, as in a glass, 
darkly, much that is false, mingled with a grain of 
trath. But have you not read or heard of something 
which has suggested this to you?” 

She drew away from him impatiently. Nothing 
annoyed her more than to have such explanations 
given of the marvels of second-sight. Rising, she 
saw Doctor Tressel coming up the garden walk, and 
she turned away with a gesture of aversion. 

“You are not vexed with me, Violet?” said the 
rector, softly. 

She turned to him again, with half a smile and 
half a sigh. 

‘Yes, Lam!’ she said, touching his arm with ca- 
ressing fingers. ‘“ You make me angry sometimes. 
At others you are too good. Let me get away from 
that man. After he is gone, you shall tell me who 
this woman is.” 

She escaped hastily by one door, as Doctor Tressel 
came in by another, and went out to Mrs. Benderly, 
not caring to be alone, 

Doctor Tressel’s face was full of news. 

“Can Fsee you quite alone, sir?” he asked. 

“Come to my study,” the rector said; and as he 
led the way, he sent up a soundless prayer for mercy. 
For this man came to bring trouble to him, he knew. 

“1 am sorry—” the visitor began. 

* Don’t keep me in suspense,” said the rector, lean- 
ing his elbow on the table, and covering his face with 
his bands. ‘I can bear anything else better than 
that. What do you know?” 

“The very worst!” was the prompt answer. 

The rector lifted sharply a face as crimson as 
fire. 

“ Explain what you mean, sir!” he said, haughtily. 

“That fellow is staying at N——,” was the reply. 
“He comes here in one disguise or another every 
day. They meet constantly, and, Doctor Layon, they 
meet with the assistance of Marian Underwood. 
They have been at her house many atime. There is. 
to be a sailing-party down the river—a party planned 
by Miss Underwood. No one goes but a few pairs of 
lovers, who will think of nothing, see nothing, but 
each other. This party undoubtedly covers a 
rendezvous.” 

“God help me!” moaned the rector, hiding his 
face. ‘The evil one does indeed walk the earth.” , 

“You can see;” the visitor went on, ‘that I was 
right, The strong arm ofthe law must deal with 
such aman. There is no evading their wiles.” 

* But I wished to avoid scandal,” the rector said, 
shudderingly. 

** How long can you avoid it, in such a case as this?” 


‘demanded the other. ‘‘Do you suppose that these 


meetings can go on much longer, and be private? Or 
even if they could, do you think that fellow will be 
content as he is? He will entice her away. She may 
go any day.” 

* She would not go in her right mind, or of her free 
will,” said the rector, lifting his head proudly. ‘ If 
the poor child is led astray, she will be tirst crazed. 
I think she is wavering now. She doubted about go- 
ing with the sailing-party. Miss Underwood ”"—the 
rector pronounced the name with a shiver of logth- 


auy law, higher or lower, touch him. 1 have no 
mercy on him.” 

It was scarcely like ‘the suave and composed Doctor 
Layon—this man who walked up and down the study. 
His eyes were blazing with a fire, before which the 
eyes of Manuel Freya or of Professor Nely would 
have sunk, like swords before the lightning; his 
hands were clenched as though the rector’s church 
militant were not averse to carnal weapons, and there 
was a quiver of passion in lip and nostril. The form 
of the man seemed to swell as he walked. 

** You know best,” the doctor said, suppressing his 
dissatistaction, overawed by this unusual display of 
excitement in one whom he bad looked on as too easy. 

“I cannot even stop to thank you as I ought,” the 
rector went on. “Jf there is no more I ougbt to 
know, leave me alone, and come up in the morning. 
And, if you please, say to Mrs. Benderly that I shall 
not come out to supper, and that I want to see Violet 
at eight o’clock, or sooner, if she is going out. Say 
that she must on vo account go out before seeing me.” 
For the rector not to come out to the supper-table 
was an unnsual occurrence, and the two women felt 
lost sitting there alone, 

* Had | not better go and see if he will have a cup 
of tea?” asked Violet, anxiously. 

* By no means!” said the housekeeper, decidedly. 
“Tf he had wanted it, he would have come out.” 

Violet felt the harshness of the speaker’s tone, but 
just now she had more important things in her mind. 
She tried, but could not eat, and rose from the table 
in a few minutes. 

“Are you going out anywhere, Violet?” asked her 
companion, sharply. 

“No; [want to see the doctor,” she said, lcoking 
at the other with some state of manner. ‘“ Please 
don’t speak in that tone to me, Mrs. Benderly.” 

The housekeeper bit ber lip, and sat down nervous- 
ly to her sewing, watching the clock as Violet paced 
the room uneasily, waiting in hopes the rector would 
come out, 

“T shall go to the study,” she said, at length, stop- 
ping short. 

“Not yet, Violet,” Mrs. Benderly sdid. ‘ Doctor 
Layon wants to see you at eighto’clock. It lacks ten 
minates.” ; 

Violet started a little, then commenced her walk 
again. When the ten minutes were up, she left the 
room without a word, and went to the stady door. 

He did not hear her first soft tap, for the birds out- 
side drowned the sound, byt at the second he bade 
her enter. Opening the door, she stood upon the 
threshold, facing him. Was that paleand stern man 
standing thete her tender and indulgent guardian? 

“Come in and close the door,” he said, coldly. 

She obeyed him in silence. 

* Come now and sit by me,” was the next command. 

But it was not toa seat by his knee or his elbow 
that he pointed her. The chair faced him ata little 
distance,and the table was between them. Violet 
took the chair he indicated, looking weary and sad, 
but gentle. 

“T don’t think it is very safe for you and I not to 
be friends,” she said, softly, with a tasting in her 
voice. * 

The rector’s face was stirred for an instant ‘by 
something like tenderness, but he conquered it. 

“ You will scarcely say that I am not a friend to 
you, Violet,” he said, with grave dignity. ‘‘From 
yvur childhood my friendship has surrounded and 
shielded you. It now remains to be proved whether 
you have any friendship fur me—whether, when I 
have done all I am able for you, so far as I could learn 
your wants and wishes—it remains to be proved 
whether you will make any return.” 

**T had only love to give,” she said, with quivering 
lips; ‘I gave that.” 

“Love is never an empty name, my dear,” the 
rector replied, calmly, studying her downcast face 
with eyes whose power was too gentle to disturb her. 
** Love works, it sacrifices, it devotes its own desires 
to those of the one beloved. It tinds sweetness in 
giving; its losses are more than repaid by the love 
that suffered, It does not say ‘I love you!’ then de- 
ny the gift desired. Love forgets self, and is great in 
such forgetfulness. Love is the living in another life, 
and not in our own!” 

A faint flush overspread the rector’s face as he ut- 
tered these words, and as Violet’s dowucast eyes 
flashed up to his, her cheek caught fire from it. In- 
stantly her eyes were cast down again, but her bosom 
was heaving irregularly, aud the crimson lips parted 
with her panting breath. She shrank back a little, 
too, and instead of leaning on the table, leaned on 


.| her chair. 


“It is to be proved whether you have any such love 
for me,” the rector went on, hastily, his hand trem- 
bling as it lay on the table, his eyes turned away from 
her. ‘I want to tell you a story—the story of the 
woman you asked me about this evening. The time 
bas come for you to know it. Twenty years 280, 
travelling in England, I met and b q 


thrown off the track by this interruption, half for- 
getting the real object of this interview, as Violet 
seemed to have quite forgotten that he eouki be dis- 
pleased with her.* She had taken a seat at his fet, 
and was holding his hand, waiting eagerly. 

“1 loved this woman,” he went on. There was 
something so pure and frail, sosweet and dainty about 
her—she had such bewitching ways, and sueh a ten- 
der heart. She favored me, and had almost promised 
to marry me, when a serpent came into our Eden, 
He was scarcely a man to rivalone im a good svcial 
position; but he had bis power, and he used it. He 
was an adventurer, come from no one knew where— 
a man slight and elegant of them, with a keen but 

ided intellect, with a p ig eye, and thin, 
exquisite features. He professed to leeture on animal 
magnetism, something just then attracting a good 
deal of attention, and after awhile people began to 
notice him. He had some power, and a great deal of 
effrontery. He was a charlatan of the most danger- 
ous kind. But the ladies chose to make an idol of 
him, and to flock to his lectures. In an evil hour I 
took your mother to oné of them. From that mo- 
ment she was lost tome. Your mother was like you, 
somewhat, but sfe had not vour strength of charac- 
ter. Forl believe that there is some latent strength 
unier all your softness. She had your delicate frame, 
and it was rendered still more delicate by ill health. 
She had a large and active brain—more speculative, 
and less dreamy than yours—and ite workings were 
balked by her physical inability to bear its setivity. 
She was one of those who should thimk as little as 
‘possible, for thought wears them out. She was, 
moreover, pnthusiastic and independent. It is a 
ehort but bitter story. He found her the instrument 
he wanted. There was no one who had the right to 
control her, and her position was such as to give eclat 
to such aconversion. He pronowneed her a wonder- 
ful subject; he visited her when I was absent, and I 
found out the whole only just as she was abont going 
away with him, she—a lady of her position—travel- 
ling about the country with him, exbibiting before 
auciences asa meernieric subject! It was the depth 
of disgrace. We just prevented it, and sent him 
away from London, threatening bis life if he ap- 
proached ber again. She was erazy—a raving ma- 
niac. fancying that she had found out a way to grad- 
ually refine her body, so that she-could rise imto 
space—fancying, in short, that in this state of our 
being she could realize the powers reserved for the 
soul after death. Poor Marctat Poor ehild! She 
was buta wreck. We tried to see what the law would 
do, but he could evade it. That she was crazy, any 
jury could see, but that he had made her so, no Aw- 
yer could prove. He escaped os, and I have never 
heard of him since. But I have seen a man very like 
him—Manuel Freya. If ever that villain had a son, 
uel Freya is that son, and worthy of his father. 

“We tried to keep Marcia quiet, and win her back 
to reason, but could not. Her fancies grew more 
wild every day; She, became dangerous to herself 
and to you. She said that you were an evil spirit in 
the guise of a child—that you were no child of hers, 
and that she should be well if she eould burn you. 
Fire was one of her manias, She wanted to burn 
everything that she ived to be dang There 
was no way but to put berina lunatic asylum. I 
and a lady friend of hers took her to France, to the 
best asylum known—a private one, managed by Doc- 
tor Dubois. He was rich, and had no need to prac- 
tise, but was an enthusiast on the subject of manag- 
ing the insane. Mis theory was to indulge them as 
far as possible, even in their wildest whims, and only 
use restraint when it was absolutely necessary. 
Everything was done for their comfort, and they had 
all the elegancies of life. This place is a pretty cha- 
teau near Clermont, and they have the liberty of 
pleasant gardens—sometimes are taken to ride out- 
side the gates. I lingered about England ten years, 
going to France twice a year to see your mother, hop- 
ing foracure. But there was no help. She is incur- 
able. But the doctor says she is happy, and so write 
friends of hers in England. Doctor Dubois writes 
me oncea month. I got a letter from him a fortnight 
ago. 








“Your mother was American, and lived here till 
she married. Your fathet was English. You have 
no near relative on either side. I asked and received 
permission to take charge of you. I gave you into 
the care of Mrs. Benderly, who had known your 
mother. I think she has been faithfal to her trust— 
has she not?” : 

‘OQ, my more than friend!’ sobbed Violet, lifting 
her tear-wet face from hisknee. “1 can think of no 
one’s faithfulness but yours.” 

“There is the story of your mother, my dear,” he 
suid, after a moment, during which she had dropped 
her face again. ‘Now, Violet, you may be able to 
see why I have guarded you so—why I feared and 
detested that man so—why I feel my heart sink with 
terror when I know that not only did you meet bim 





with a young widow, only about twenty years of age. 
She had been married when a mere child, and had a 
little girl about three years old.” © 

Violet started up with a faint c 

**I¢ was my mother! O, it was my mother!” 

The rector was silent, confounded by her quick 
insight. 

“Pardon me! I coukl not help saying it,’’ she 
said, sinking into her seat again. ‘Of course I al- 





ways wondered about my mother, and wished that 
you would tell me. This woman I see is my nother. 


| But why is she suffering, and a wanderer? Why am | 


1 separated from her?” 
*¢] will tell you her story,” the rector said, quite | 








ly at the sea-coast, but that you meet him 
here—that he is gradually drawing you into his 
power. I know you will speak of higher powers—of 
developing your nature, and I know that your mo- 
tives are pure. But, my darling, what good bas 
come of it? What good ever came of such things? 
They are a delusion of the devil, who knows how to 
present to each soul the temptation best suited to it. 
Violet, have you felt all this time that you were on 
an upward path? Have you no doubts?” 

She raised her face to answer him, and as she did 





80 glanced at the window. The evening had darken- 
ed while they sat there, and the lamp had been light- 
ed in the entry. The light shone into the stady through 
the glass doors, and fell on something at the window 
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“There she is!” cried Violet, springing up. ‘“O; 
she is here!” 

The rector turned only just in season to see a pale 
face start quickly back from the wiidow—too quick! 
to allow him to recognize the features. . 

“TItisshe! It is the same face I have seen! She 
has escaped!” Violet persisted, excitedly. 

They went out, but all search was in vain. The 
dry gravel showed no print of a foot, and no one had 
seen or heard any person about the house. Mrs. 
Benderly, sitting lonely by the open parlor window, 
persisted that she had heard nothing. 

Violet had learned to distrust herself and her own 
inspirations. Might not this also be a delusion of the 
devil?” She knew that sometimes her dreams had 
misled ber. Besides, an awful terror was in her 
mind. Perhaps she was crazy, and not inspired. 
Perhaps she was on the brink of that awful wreck of 
mind and body which had overtaken her ill-fated 
mother. With these doubts, she did not persist, but 
returned to the study, though with an aching heart. 

The rector took his seat again, and, kneeling beside 
him, leaning on his breast, Violet poured out a con- 
fession of all that had happened—of the doubts that 
had begun to creep into her mind,f the fears that 
had tormented her. : 

“T see how it is,” she said. “Iwas drifting to- 
wards insanity. I do not know what I am, but I wish 
to be what you would have me. I wish to be a wo- 
man among others, and not an exceptional one. Save 
me!” 

* God bless you!” said the rector, joyfully. 

*¢ But he has some power over me,” she said. uf 
mesmeric power merely, but a dangerous one. He 
can disturb me, if he so wills. He has made me go 
to him against my will. Help and watch me. I 
yielded weakly and ignorantly, or he would have had 
no such power. If you help me, I can break it.” 

“T never felt sure of you before,” said the ‘rector, 
joyfully, kissing her hair. “If you will, you cardo.” 


j CHAPTER IX. 

THE next morning, Miss Underwood’s meagenger 
was told by Doctor Layon that Violet would not go 
out that day; also that he, Doctor Layon, desired to 
have an interview with Miss Underwood, and would 
call at ten o’clock the next morning—a message 
which the lady received with some tremors. Had 
Violet tattled? 

Violet stayed in the house all day, keeping as close 
as possible to the rector, scarcely out of his sight. He 
found her sad but loving eyes upon him every time 
he ‘looked at her. She was going ever his story, 
thinking of all his tender love for her mother and 
herself, mourning over his lonely, disappointed life, 
mourning that she had pained him. She had talked 
half the night before about her mother with Mrs. 
Benderly, who had given her what comfort she could. 
It was pleasant to think that her poor mother lived 
like a lady, and dressed as daintily a# #he likéd. 

“The doctor says I may go to see hér some time,” 
said Violet. ‘1 think [ could make her know me— 
poor mother! And perhaps I could do her good. 
Since I have had so many strange notions, I could 
sympathize with her, and lead her out of them. No 
one else could go so near to take her hand as I could.” 

“Tam so glad you have given these notions all 
up!” said the housekeeper, with delight. “That is 
all we want to make us happy.” 

“T haven’t given them all up,” said Violet, gravely. 
“T was not all wrong; bat I will go no further than 
my dear friend approves.” 

“Then you are safe,” said Mrs. Benderly. 

Towards evening, on the day of the sail, the sky 
clouded over darkly, and by dusk a heavy rain was 
falling. Doctor Layon was in his stady with Doctor 
Tressel. Their conversation was a long one. Doctor 
Tressel knew that the mesmerist had been at the 
Lone Shore that day, and that Marian Underwood 
had had an interview with him. Doubtless she had 
warned him that his plans would be defeated. 

The two gentlemen ggreed in oniy one thing—the 
desire to avoid scandal, or the connecting of Violet’s 
name with this man’s. For the rest, they agreed in 
his expulsion from that part of the country at least, 
either by law or force. The evening waned while 
they talked, and it got to be past eleven o’clock before 
they knew. 

“Bless me!” said Doctor Tressel, looking at his 
watch. “Imust go. Your ladies will think me an 
unmerciful visitor.” 

“Come out and take a giass of wine with us, to 
warm you before going into the storm. Ugh! what 
storm!” j 

It was, indced, a heavy storm. The rain came 
down in torrents, and the trees creaked in the wind. 
The doors and windows rattled as they went through 
the hall to the parlor. Mrs. Benderly sat sleepily by 
the centre-table, trying to interest herself in a book, 
and Violet sat by a distant window, looking out into 
the storm. She did not move nor look round when 
they came in. 

“ Violet, my dear!” said the rector. “ Did you 
think we were never coming out?” 

She took no notice of them whatever. The rector 
looked, at Mrs. Benderly in surprise, and Doctor 
Tressel stiffened a little. He knew that Violet did 
not like him; but this parade of coldness was carry- 
ing matters a little too far. 

“She hasn’t spoken to me this evening,” the house- 
keeper said, turning to look at the girl. 

“Violet!” the rector said, uneasily, going towards 
her. 

As he approached, she rose slowly and turned 
about. Her face was perfectly white; her eyes were 





closed, and her head lifted. She walked straight 
past them, opened the door, and went ont. 

The three stood aghast for.a thoment; then Doctor 
Tressel caught his hat from the table. 

** Let us follow her!” heexclaimed. ‘“ He is some- 
where near. Now is our chance. We can do no 
good by trying to stop ber. We must get at him.” 

Prompt as himself, and more full of pagsion, the 
rector caugbt his cloak from the peg in the entry, 
and followed out into thestorm. Violet went through 
the garden, straight to the little gate leading out into 
the meadow. The rain poured over her, and the 
wind beat her, but she never swerved. On, on, 
throagh the heavy, wet grasses, her pale forehead 
lifted, her body and soul locked in that awful slum- 
ber, and bound with the chain cast by the potent, in- 
fernal will of one who waited for her, unconscivus of 
the tempest, she steadily walked. 

‘* Let me cover her from the rain!” said the rector, 
his tears and moans lost in the storm. 

** No, no!” said the other, holding him back. “ The 
rain will not hurt her in this state. Let her go to 
him without any signs of having been cared for. He 
will know that it was done for her.” 

On she walked, without swerving, and they fol- 
lowed close, just keeping her form in view in the 
darkness. The thunders were grumbling, and light- 
nings weaving with fiery shuttles across the sky; 
but she did not see nor hearthem. To her there was 
but one word, and one law, and that was obedience. 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
AFTER THE PLAY. 


BY WILLIAM WOUDS. 


: ’ 
“Mrs. VAN SLYZERS requests the pleasure of 
Mr. ——’s company at Private Theatricals, on Friday 
evening next, March 3d. No. 000, Fifth Avenue.” 


So ran the invitation which Mrs. Van Slyzers sent 
to her select circle of friends; not to her five hundred 
friends! The spacious drawing-rooms which had 
been turned into a theatre, large as they were, were 
not large enough to held five hundred persons, so 
Mrs. Van Slyzers only invited one hundred from her 
own especial set; “for you know,” she said, ‘‘ we 
cannot seat more than that number comfortably, and 
if there is anything I dislike it is a crowd, it is so 
very common.” And Mrs, Van Slyzers shrugged her 
shoulders a8 if she already felt a crowd pushing and 
jostling her on either side, and quite ruining the 
effect of her elaborate toilet. ‘ People, too, whom 
we don’t care much about, not exactly our set, you 
know,” Mrs. Van Slyzers added. So it was very 
plain that Mre. Van Slyzers was very aristocratic in 
her ideas and select in her company, and.we, she 
actors, all felt that we could not but be appreciated 
by such an elegant and necessarily discrimminating 
audience. 

I need not perhaps say that we, the actors, were of 
an equally aristocratic set. Most of us were of old 
Dutch families, and were duly impressed with the 
virtue of the noble blood flowing in our veins. For 
the time, however, all being equals, we put such 
thoughts aside and gave ourselves up to the excite- 
ment of acting. Should any one ask how I, Hopkin- 
son Hopkins, came to be with such an elevated set, I 
would state with all modesty that my aunt had mar- 
ried a neighbor of Mrs. Van Slyzers who lived indeed 
in the same block with her, and, moreover, Phil Van 
Slyzers and I were classmates together at college, 
and had often acted in private theatricals. So, when 
we met in New York for the parpose of giving me an 
opportunity to display my histrionic talents, as he 
was pleased to say, or, as I thought, to display his 
own, he had induced his mother to give this select 
entertainment. The play chosen was The Lady of 
Lyons; in which 1 pereonated Claude Melnoite, and 
Phil, Damas, and for an afterpiece, The Loan of a 
Lover was decided upon, in which, Phil was to dis- 
tinguish himself as Peter Spyk, while I was to take 
no part in the afterpiece. 

The evening came, and we felt ourselves prepared 
for the occasion. We had had repeated rehearsals, 
and every one seemed to know and act his part well. 
For myself, modesty prevents my repeating the many 
flattering speeches which were made to me. The 
curtain rises and the play begins; everything goes 
on well. Who that has acted has not felt a touch of 
inspiration within him as he comes on the stage with 
the eyes of the audience fixed upon him, watching 
his every motion? Who cannot utter the words of 
another with some degree of enthusiasm when he 
feels his own identity merged in the character he 
assumes? 

I will not dwell on the play. Again I say modesty 
forbids my mentioning the encomiums which the 
audience passed on the acting of Claude Melnotte; 
but I will say that, if ever I acted well, I did that 
night. In the love scenes I felt inspired. I breathed 





the words of love into the ear of Pauline, as if my | 
heart were in every syllable. Idid make love ear- | 


néstly, I felt what I was saying; but the language I 
uttered was not spoken to the Pauline before me. 
No! she, good creature, as she was, and handsome, 
and accomplished, was not the cause of the inspira- 
tion that fired me. A fair being in white silk, who 
sat in one of the front seats, was the fountain of in- 
spiration. Soon as I entered on the stage, I felt her 
presence. I knew an important point in my destiny 
was at hand, and my heart swelled within me as I 
felt the importance of the occasion. 





To the plaudits of the audience I bowed, and rais- 
ing my eyes they rested on this lovely creature in 
white silk. Our eyes met. O! how that glance thrill- 
ed me! I bowed again; this time to her, with all the 
veneration with which an ancient Greek might bow 
to a goddess. Did the color mount in her cheeks, 
and did her eyes grow brighter than ever, responsive 
to the look I gave her? 1 could not tell; suffice it to 
say that every word of love I uttered to Pauline was 
spoken over Pauline’s shoulders to this being in 
white silk. With what fervor did I brcache those 
words of love with which the play abounds! She 
must have known they were meant for her. So ar- 
dently did I speak, and so passionately, that Pauline 
herself perceived it and drew back a little coldly, 
thinking I was a little too natural, and her fiance, 
Mr. Fitz Gerald Stuyversant, who had eyes for no- 
body but Pauline, grew red in the face and could not 
sit still in his chair, and wanted to annihilate me. 
All this, of course, 1 did not notice at the time; how 
could‘I, only seeing and thinking of that fair white- 
robed maiden? But my aunt told mo all about it 
afterwards, and how she, herself, was a trifle anxious, 
and then I remembered Pauline did shrink a little 
from my ardent embraces. 

The play was over. Claude Melnotte and Panline 
were called before the curtain. Again I bowed to 
the audience, but looked to the fountain of inepiration. 
Yes, there she sat, a goddess bright and peerless. 
And she was blushing. I could not be mistaken; 
she was flushed with a rosy hue, at any rate; and I 
knew it could not be because she was heated. The 
room was very warm, and every one else was very. 
red, but in my conscious soul I knew there was an- 
other reason for the glow that suffused her face. I 
was sure of it; reason for such belief I had avue, but 
something within me assured me I was right. 

Now that my part was over, what remained for me 
todo? Wait, of course, for the farce, and then get 
an introduction. Meantime, I moved to that corner 
of the stage near the place where she had sat. Per- 
chance I might hear her voice. The curtain was 
down; that wall of green baize was all that separated 
us. I was not disappointed. I heard the soft tones, 
soft as the falling of drops of water, sweet as the 
sighing of a summer’s breeze blowing through the 
reeds on a river’s bank. Such tones could issue 
from her lips alone. Ecstasy! to drink in such 
sounds. I could not distinguish her words, at first, 
but I did hear the loud and imperious tones of Mrs, 
Van Slyzers in reply. 

* Going so soon, Miss Darkle; it is too bad. You 
must stay and hear my son in the farce. He really 
plays it very well. Or has Claude Melnotte made all 
else seem tame?” 

How I longed to see how Miss Darkle looked at 
this sally of our hostess. I knew she blushed, and 
probably, looked confused. Meantime, the soft 
summer breeze sighed out: 

“I am)zeally very sorry, Mrs. Van Slyzers, but I 
told uncle I would be home early, and you know how 
particular he is. You must tell your son hew sorry 
I auto lose the farce. Good-night.” 

Not a word for poor Claude. She might, at least, 
have said something. Cold and haughty girl, have I 
been mistaken in you, and do you not feel the claim 
which joins oar hearts together? and is it doomed 
that we shall walk this vale of tears apart, nor ever 
be more than strangers or cold acquaintances? Such 
a thought rushed through my brain. The idea was 
maddening. The world grew black to me. No joy, 
no light, no sunshine. I fell back from the stage; I 
was pushed this way and that by those who were 
preparing for the farce. My trumps were then fruit- 
less. The applause I had craved for was nothing 
more satisfactory than the aghes of tobacco are to 
one who wishes to smoke. Dejected and despairing, 
and endeavoring to hide from my friends. who 
crowded round to congratulate me, the feelings 
which were raging in my heart, I hurried away to 
the apartment allotted to me for my especial use, in 
the very uppermost story of the house. 

Solitude and a cigar produced a quietizz effect. 
Reflection soothed me. I had wronged Miss Darkle. 
Could I expect her to confess her feelings, or to ac- 
knowledge to Mrs. Van Slyzers in the hearing of 
Mrs, Grundy, that she was particularly interested 
in me? -No, never! Had she done so she would 
have been no true woman. Modesty, that gem of a 
maiden’s character, would have been wanting. No, 
no, I had wronged Miss Darkle, but the thought that 
I had wronged her, and feeling sorry, and in secret 
asking pardon for the thought, was soothing and 
consoling. Darkle, Darkle, what a musical name; 
how those liquids roll off one’s ‘tongue. She could 
not have had an unmusical name whose every fea- 
ture-was fullof music and poetry. She could not 
have looked so and been Stubbs, or Cobb, or Jenkins. 
The idea of her being Stubbs was very absurd. I 
smiled to myself at the thought: 

The night was superb. The evening air came in 
the window unusually warm for April, bringing back 
all the old recollections of spring, and whispezing of 
longer days, and flowers, and warmer sunshine. The 
moon threw a flood of light into the room, touchi=g 
with silver whatever it shone upon. The moonlight, 
the thought of Miss Darkle, the sensations of love, 
felt for the first time, aroused all the poetry within 
me, and I commenced many a sonnet which, I grieve 
to say, did not run thly. Nevertheless, I was 
not discouraged, and I had already decided when I 
had completed one that I would send it to Miss 
Darkle. I resolved it should be short and pithy. 
Darkle would rhymé with sparkle. Sparkle was 





just the word, so expressive of Misa Darkle. It did 


not take me long to compose the following: 





Darkle, sparkle; 
Sparkle, Darkle. 


This was concise enough certainly, but it dl not 
sesm to me to be very pootics it lacked eviklence of 
divine afflatas. My next attempt was better. 


When first I saw your eyes, Miss Darkte, 

Which like two comets bright did sparkle, 

My heart wasthine fr m that very instant, 

To call you my own love from that time I dié pant. 


This was better; the change in the metre in the 
third and fourth lines was very effective; bat, on the 
whole, there was fhe same objection as to the first, 
it was all true enough, but lacked the divine afflatus. 

At last 1 composed the following, under an inspira- 
tion, I may say: 


In distant climes full many a streamlet flows 
In these rich sands the costly diamond glows; 
And many a slave a lifetime wears away 
Searching for freedom in the precious clay. 
80 would I, too, my lovely Darkle, 

Search for one dlamond to sparkle 

Upon that forefinger of thine 

When I should call thee, call thee mine. 


I was repeating this over to myself, and thinking | 


whether I had not got too many calls in the last line, 


when prolonged applause and a noise of people rising | 


told me plainly enough that the theatricals were 
over. O, how mean and earthly such sounds seeme, 
bringing me from the region of clouds and poetry 


and love down to the earth and everyday life. I, too, | 


had received such plaudits with delight a short time 


ago, and listened with pleasure to compliments. Bat | 


now, how insigniticant, how mean, how commonplace 
they seemed. How changed I was—I was a new 
man, born again in love. I could not endure tho 
thought of going down stairs and mingling with the 
company. The idea was excruciating. [ knew IL 
must, however. One more look at the fair moon! 
One more thought of thee, my life. 

While looking out of the window a happy idea oc- 
curred tome. As I have said, the room was in the 
topmost story of the house. Phil and I had taken it 
to make scenery in, and other stage equipments. 
Why could I not walk over the roof to my uncle's 
house? The houses were all alike and all connected; 
nobody need know how I got home. ‘This plan was 
no sooner thought of than I proceeded to put it in 
execution. Throwing over me an overcoat, jn a fow 
minetes I was on the roof on the way to my uncle’s 
house. I counted the houses as I walked on. One, 
two, three, four. Four houses from Mrs. Van Slyzers. 
Yes, this was the house. Again I said good-night to 
the moon, and passing through the skylight, which 
was open, entered the house, 

Carefully I descended the narrow stairway which 
led from the roof to the floor, There was no gas 
lighted, but the moon was bright and by ita light | 
descended the mext flight. Again I found no light in 
the hall, but, knowing my way perfectly, I felt my 
way down stairs again to the dining-room, somewhat 
surprised that there was no light in any of the halls, 
knowing my uncle was very particular to have the 
gas always burning in case of sudden sickness in the 
night. 

No matter, I thought; uncle himself will light it 
when he comes from the theatricals, and enjoy scold- 
ing the servants for their neglect to-morrow. Some- 
body by the way must be setting up for them. I 
suppose John has gone to sleep, tired of waiting. 
Meantime, I drew a chair up to the table and pro- 
ceeded to make myself comfortable. Something 
flashing in the dim light arrested my attention. 1t 
was a decanter, and near by a couple of wine glasses. 
I felt for a match to light the gas; bu® no, by throw- 
ing open the blinds I should have enough light, and 
could the better think of her. I poured out a glass 
of the liquor. Brandy. “Tis well,” I solilcquized. 
“Thou ruddy fluid which takes away the cares of 
men, thou whose every drop gives strength to the 
weak, and hope to the despairing, knowest thou the 
honor I propose for thee? Come nearer; let me 
whisper it in thine ear that no listening, envious 
sprite shall wrest the secret from thee. In thy crim- 
son fluid I whisper Darkle, I love, I love her. Dost 
bubble at the sound and grow red with delight? "Tis 
well; as Ido love her and would press her to my 
heart, sodo I press thee to my lip. As I woukl 
merge her being in mine, so do I merge thee in me.” 
I drank a generous draught of the brandy. 

How it warmed and thrilled me! What bright 
visions it called up, in all of which Miss Darkle was 
@ prominent figure. Now we were in a ball-room. 
Lights xround made the room lighter than day. 
Jewels and dresses gorgeous—music entrancing. 
Lovely women—gallant men. Miss Darkle clad in 
simple white “ a half-blown rose stuck in her braided 
hair.” Putting to the blush every lady clad in pur- 
ple and fine linen. She is surrounded by a crowd of 
admirers. I should approach with that melancholy 
distingue air for which [ am celebrated, and justly 
so. As I approach, Miss Darkle would blush slightly 
and look embarrassed. The crowd of admirers 
separate, casting on me glances of envy and hate. 
Miss Darkle offers her hand, and I lead her away. 
She looks at me; O, such a look! and 1 speak to her 
words of love. Too much! too much! 

Or we should be on the Mary Powell sailing up 
the Hudson. A fire; great confusion—shrieks from 
the women—cries for help. Selfish uncle who tries 
to save himielf alone. Young gentleman of noble 
bearing comes towards Miss Darkle, and, coolly rais- 
ing his hat, aske if he can be of any assistance. Miss 
Darkle aimost overceme by fright and admiration of 
the stranger’s heroic behaviour. The fire rages—it 
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miliar. No, I was wide awake and knew what I was 
about. Slightly dizzy, and somewhat exhilarated I 
had beer, but that was over now. The surprise and 
mortification at finding myself in a strange house 
a had put to flight any such feelings. I must have 
counted the houses wrong when I walked over the 
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increares—we must leap for our lives. My arm is 
round her. I press her form to mine. I tell her to 
have no fear. She is with one who will die to save 
her. I struggle with the waves. I make superhu- 
man exertions. My strength is failing me. I can 
hold out ne longer. A few more frantic endeavors, 
and I place her in the hands of those who come to 
ave her. Give her one last lingering look—farewell, 
farewell, I have saved her; ha! hal now welcome 
death. I sink into the briny waves. 

Strange to say, my visions grew sadder as the time 
passed away. Was it because I was indulging too 
deeply in the brandy? My head was never very 
strong— Why didn’t my aunt and uncle return? I 
got tired of waiting for them. I wouldn't wait any 
longer, only they didn’t know I was in, and might 
make Jobn sit up for me. Time passed on. No 
signs of their return. So still it was—I grew sleepy. 
I’d compose another sonnet: 


yes of Darkle ever sparkle, 
Sparkle in this heart of mine; 

Sparkle, sparkle, ever sparkle, 
Darkle, Darkle, Darkle mine. 


There was no doubt of it. A suspicion had d 








more. Heaven knows I was doing all I could t to get 
out of that man’s house without disturbing any one. 
I was paying dearly for my mistake. I did think of 
explaining all to him, then and there, but the idea 
seemed impracticable. I took another step, another 
creak. ‘* Who’s there?” in the husky voice. How 
absurd it would have been fur me to say, “I, Hop- 
kinson Hopkins, sir. I’m very sorry, but I’ve got 
in the wrong house. [ trust you'll excuse the mis- 
take,” etc., etc. The idea was almost laughable. 
(Husky voice.) ‘Is that you, Mary?” No answer. 
(Husky voice again.) ‘ Jane, Bridget, is that you?” 
More creaking of stairs, but no answer. (Husky 
voice infuriated.) ‘‘D—n you, who’s there, I say? I 
guess I'll know.” Owner of the voice, apparently, 
had got out of bed, and was putting on clothes. To 
such sounds I paid no attention. The stairs would 
creak, and I must arouse the household. N importe, 
thought I, can’t be helped now. I had just gained 
the top of the stairway when I beheld Miss Darkle 
standing in the doorway, in robes of whife, with her 
beautiful tresses bound round her head, as ladies are 
wont to arrange them when going to bed. How 
beautiful she looked as the light from the gas-light 





my mind that I had taken too much brandy. Alas! 
alas! ‘*that men should put an enemy in their 
mouths to steal away their brains!” I was not very 
much mortitied at this discovery, I am grieved to say. 
In my college days I had once or twice experienced 
the same feelings. I longed to roar out some college 
songs I had learned in by-gone days; songs sung 
over many a punch when we were all good friends, 
and had no dream of sorrow. Ah, those happy, 
happy days! Fill up once more—one more song be- 
fore breaking up! Wont do—wake the family—proc- 
tors around—iaculty suspend—hush ! 

I hashed the hilarious song which was bursting 
from my lips. My head was hot—I went to the win- 
dow. ‘The lovely moon still was bright in the 
heavens. How many a time we had sung by its 
light in the college grounds. I could not resist! loud 
I sung: 

When Hellis used to roar, and Stoughton used to sing, 
Tum diddle, iddle, iddle—pouring down gin sling. 


Powers above! what a commotion my innocent 
song excited. Heads out of the windows of all. the 
houses near. I was pusitively sure I heard an old 
gent directly above say, some drunken fellow had got 
into the yard. I could almost have sworn that the 
speaker was directly above me, but such a husky 
voice coulj issue from the throat of Miss Darkle’s 
uncle alone, and so I thought I must be mistaken. A 
clock in the neighborhood struck three. Melnotte, 
thy downy couch summons thee! hie thee to thy 
downy bed. I turned from the window, not daring to 
venture another burst of music. My head was dizzy, 
curse the brandy! I thought I would need more 
light to help me out of the room, as everything 
seemed turning round. Sol light the gas. Thunder! 
was I dreaming, or had the brandy such a wonderful 
power to change the app of everything? I 
was in a strange room; not a single thing seemed fa- 





roofs, and so entered the wrong house. That husky 
voice was then really the property of Miss Darkle’s 
uncle, and I was tlen in his house. I had been sit- 
ting for two hours in his dining-room drinking his 
brandy. What could Ido? He might allow. me to 


he did, would think me drunk, and Miss Darkle 
would know all about it, and every one would laugh 
at me, and 1 could never Jook any one in the tace 
again. Moreover, he was an irascible old gent, and 
would he be in a condition to listen to any explana- 
tion, atter I had roused him from bed and drank his 
brandy? Likely as not he would shoot me. At any 
rate all New York would hear of the story, and think 
I was intoxicated. Such reflections were not pleas- 
ant, and, finally, 1 thought the only thing to be done 
was to return the way I entered, and the more 
quickly I set adout it the better. 

How carefully 1 trod along the Ball to the stairway. 
I ascended the stairs. O, how they creaked, care- 
fully as I trod, end carpeted as they were, too. I 
had, however, gained the top of the stairs without 


against the baluster, and made, it seemed to me,a 
fearful noise. I stopped in dismay. I dared not 
move. I held my breath. ‘* Who’s there?” in that 
husky voice. Of course, I said nothing, but remain- 
ed scarcely breathing, while big drops of perspiration 
started on my forehead. The owner of the husky 


dreaming, and said no more. 1 scarcely dared to 


* Facilis descensus Averni— 
Sed revocare gradune, superasque evadere ad auras 
Hic epuas, hic labor est.” 


go out, but he would never believe my story; or, if 


making any noise, to speak of, when I struck my foot mn > 


voice appareutly was satistied that he had been also executed without trial his subjects who were 


ise my feet from the floor; all at once they had bored in the noses of his culprits, and a pipe intro- 


I had come down these stairs without disturbing | a tax upon them. 
any one, and without taking any pains to make no 
noise, and now every step was fearful. I commenced 
the next flight, but my very care to step lightly | the other morning to go and study the French lan- 
seemed tO make each particular stair creak as if 1 | guage, was detected immediately afterwards at the 
were treading on an imprisoned spirit. Again that | strawberry bed. His excuse was that he wished to 


in her chamber fell on her from behind. I could not 
but admire her even in my trepidation. The light 
from the gave fell fall on my face. I thought she 
must recognize me, and so I attempted to apologize 
as best I could. \Miss Darkle apparently was but 
half awake, for, the moment she saw I was not her 
uncle, she shut the door and cried for help. It was 
hard to turn my back on her I loved and fly asa 
thief, but I could not help it. Steps were on the 
stairs behind me. I heard that cursed husky voice 
saying to his wife, 1’ll shoot him; of course, 1’ll 
shoot him, if Ican get at him.” The bloodthirsty 
ruffian would kill me. I flew up the stairs, up an- 
other flight. I heeded not doors opening, nor the 


heard him pursuing me. I got on the roof. I tum- 
bled down into the first opening. It was my aunt’s 
house. I got in my room and locked the door. I 
threw myself on the bed, but not to sleep. Horrible 
visions rose upin my dreams to keep me awake, if 
by chance I slept for a moment. 

Iwas not myself next day. My aunt wanted to 
know when I came home, as the servants said I was 
not in when they came home, and they had not seen 
me at the Van Slyzers after the theatricals. Mar- 
garet, the cook, had a dreadful story to tell about the 
next house being entered by robbers, though nothing 
had been taken, as far as they knew. + 

Miss Darkle I met a few days after. I hardly dared 
to say a word to her, but she was very gracious to 
me. Our acquaintance is progressing wonderfully. 
When somebody remarked how frightened she must 
have been at seeing a strange man in the house, she 
blushed a beautiful red, ard looking straight at me 
said she did not know that she ought to have been 
frightened on the whole. I am convinced that she 
Tecognized me, but this secret seems to bring us in 
closer contact, and I don’t know that I now regret 
the hours spent in her uncle’s house. - 





THE TERM WILD GOOSE CHASE. 
Wild goose chase was a term used to express a sort 
of racing on horseback formerly practised, resembling 
the flying of wild geese; those birds generally go in 
train one after another, not in confused flocks as 
other birds do. In this sort of race, the two horses, 
after running twelve score yards, had liberty, which 
horse soever could get the lead, to take what ground 
the jockey pleased, the hindmost horse being bound 
to follow him within a certain distance agreed on by 
the articles, or else to be whipped in by the triers and 
judges who rode by; and whichsoever horse could 
distance the other, won the race. This sort of racing 
was not long in common use, for it was found inhu- 
man, and destructive of good horses, when two such 
were matched together. For in this case neither was 
able to distance the other till they were both ready 
to sink under their riders; and often two very good 
horses were both spoiled, and the wagers forced to be 
drawn at last. The mischiefof this sort of racing 
soon brought in the method now in use, of only run- 
ning “over a certain quantity of ground, and deter- 
mining the plate or wager by coming in first at the 
winning-post. The phrase “wild goose chase” is 
now employed to denote a fruitless attempt, or an 
enterprise undertaken with little probability of 
success. 





PENALTIES FOR USING TOBACCO. 
A French paper remarks that tobacco has had its 
martyrs. Abbas I., seventh Shah of Persia, had the 
lips cut off those who smoked, and the noses of those 
who took snuff. Michel Federowitz, Czar of Russia, 


guilty of the practice. Mahomet 1V. had a hole 


duced across the face. The Parliament of Paris pro- 


vegetation. Queen Elizabeth of Spain authorized 
the contiscation, for the benetit of the church, of all 
snuff-boxes. Richelieu did better than that—he put 





FRENoH LEAVE.—Master Freddy, being directed 


cries of servants. That villdin was behind me. I}. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 
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NEW TEMPLE IN BEVERLY. 


The laying of the corner stone of a new Masonic 
Temple in Beverly, Aug. 9th, by the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts, was an event of much importance, 
and distinguished by ceremonies of the most impos- 
ing character. Lodges were present from Salem, 
Danvers, Ipswich, which, together with the Liberty 
Lodge, of Beverly, escorted by the Winslow Lewis 
Encampment of Knights Templar of Salem, General 
Wm. Sutton, Commander, with adequate music, and 
the presence of the Grand Lodge, C. C. Dame, Esq., 
G. M., in carriages, formed a procession, the pageant- 
ry of which has been scarcely surpassed in old Essex. 
The people turned out universally, and everybody in 
Beverly, male and female, old and young, were Ma- 
sons for the time. A tribute by Lucy Larcom, in the 
form of an ode, sung at the site, is one of the most 
beautiful things of the kind that we ever saw. It 
should be published with the music: 


One only foundation, — 1 
Love unto God and man, 
Holdeth house and nation, 
Safe in the Eternal plan;— 
Bring all to this testing, 
Base of our Father's throne, 
Fixed rock for our resting, 
Be this our Corner Stone. 
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Strong walls now ascending, 
Sacred to Love and Truth— 
Peace and Charity blending, 
Shelter of age and youth. 
Faith firm at the centre, 
Hope for our tor@light shone; : 
Here may true men enter, 
Here lay our Corner Stone. 


Warm human endeavor, 
Throbbing in every heart; , 
Life’s drear storms shall never 
Rend our clasped hands apart. 
Rise, archway and portal, 
Rise ye for truth alone, 
Deep in trust immortal, 
We lay this Corner Stone. 


A procession of Masons, and female triends, were 
afterwards formed at the Town Hall, and the festiv- 
ities were concluded with a dinner in a tent near the 
sea. Six hundred plates were set, and every one was 


Whio: volunteered their services. The intellectual | 
efforts at the table were fully equal 16 the ingpiration 
afforded, many taking part in them. 

The object of the new building is to afford more 
commodious accommodations for the Lodge, necessi- 
tated by its increasing membership. About a year 
agoan Association was formed, under the name of 
the Liberty Masonic Association, for the purpose of 
purchasing @ lot on which to erect a suitable temple. 
The present site on the corner of Cabot and Wash- 
ington streets is the result, having been purchased 
for $3800. The sum of $20,000 was subsequently 
subscribed by the brethren in shares of $25, ranging 
from one to forty shares each. The edifice will be of 
brick, with handsome freestone facings and gothic 
windows. Its dimensions will be 51 by 70 feet, three 
stories high, with a basement. The lower floor will 
be devoted to stores, a portion being reserved for a 
post-office. The second story will be let for the pur- 
poses of thé Beverly Bank; while the third story will 
consist of a large Masonic Hall, forty-four by thirty 
feet in extent, and fourteen in height. The Hall will 
be beautifully fr: d and hand ly tinished. The 
whole cost will be about $25,000 or $30,000. 

We congratulate our brethren of Beverly upon 
their prosperity, and the favorable auspices that 
smile upon their enterprise. May it prove the same 
from corner to capstone! 

wees eee 

We were in error last week in stating that the Ma- 
sons of Rochester, N. H., had laid the corner stone of 
a new hall for themselves; they laid the corner stone 
ofa new Methodist church with all the honors we 
stated. 








THE CAPSTONE AND THE MARK. 


It is said that ‘‘ Every emblem or type of Masonry 
finds its analogy in the Bible.” That sacred volume 
that ever lies open on the altar of all Masonic light, 
and the emblems that are grouped around it in our 
masteries, like the planets around the central orb of 
day, all reflect its rays, and serve to illustrate the 
moral beauties of a system whose leading principles 
are but emanations of that sacred light. The rough 
ashlers of the quarry, and the polished blocks of the 
temple, are made to repeat in silent yet striking lan- 
guage the lessons of eternal truth. What Craftsman 
who gazes upon the stoné which the builders reject- 
ed, cannot read in its history the glorious triumph of 
truth? 

“ Truth, crushed to the earth, shall rise again.’’ 


Often has she been lost in the labyrinths of ignor- 
ance, often has she been cast among the mouldering 








yes voice. ‘*Who’s there?” 


I could do no! pick up a few /raise-es, 


occupied, and the tables were waited on by ladies: 


rubbish of error, but only to be restored again, and ' 


in renewed beauty rise to her own lofty position. 
“The stone which the builders rejected is become the 
headstone of the corner.” 

I have thonght that-the Masonic capstone, studded 
as it i8 with gems of divine truth, was one of the most 
beautiful emblems of our system. The frequency 
with which it is referred to as a type in the holy 
writings, seems to invest it with peculiar importance. 
“Have ye not read in the Scriptures, The stone 
which the builders refused is become the head of the 
corner?” Dr. Adam Clarke says this expression was 
‘* borrowed from the Masons, who, finding a stone 
which, being tried in a particular place, and appear- 
ing improper for it, is thrown aside and another tak- 
en; however, at last it may happen that the very 
stone which had been before rejected, may be found 
the most suitable as the headstone of the corner.” 
The ancient Hebrews interpreted this passage of 
Scripture as referring to the Messiah, and the 
Christian points to the hills and plains of Judea as 
the scene of the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

Among the emblems on the tracing board of the 
Mark Master’s degree, the Mark is one of the most 
conspicuous and important. A!l Mark Master Ma- 
sons are well aware of the prominence it derives 
from its connection with the system of government 
employed by King Solomon, at the building of the 
temple. By its aid, perfect harmony wee secured 
among the great multitude of craft iti 
was guarded against; industry was sowanded,; and 
idleness punished. The Mark is a peculiar pledge 
of friendship. Its origin is traced to the tokens 
and ceremonies used by the ancients in making cov- 





tessere hospitalis of the ancient Romans, as well as 
the similar tokens of other nations, will be interest- 
ing to Mark Masters. 

The Mark should ever remind us of the pledge of 
Heaven’s friendship to the earnest seeker after divine 
truth. “And I will give him a white stone, anda 
new name written, which no man knoweth saving he 
that receiveth it.” Happy are we, if, as moral crafts- 
men, we have the token of Heaven’s favor and friend- 
ship, that white stone with the new name, which 
shall insure us eternal life. 





ACCEPTED MASONS. 

At an inn in the West of England several people 
were sitting round the fire in a large kitchen, 
through which there was a passage to other parts of 
the house, and among the company there was a trav- 
elling woman and a tailor. 

In this inn there was a Lodge of Free and ‘Accepted 
Masons held, and it being Lodge night, several of the 
members passed through the kitchen on their way 
to the Lodge apartments. This introduced observa- 
tions on the principles of Masonry, and the occult 
signs by which Masons should be known to each 
other. 

The woman said there was not so much mystery as 
people imagined, for that she could show anybody 
the Magon’s sign. 

“What,” said the tailor, —_— of the Free and 
Accepted?” — 

“ Yes,” she replied, “and I wilt wager you a half- 
a-crown bowl of punch, to be confirmed by any of the 
members you please to nominate.” 

“Why,” said he, “a woman was never admitted ; 
and how is it possible you can procure it?” 

‘No matter for that,” added she; ‘1 wil! readily 
forfeit the wager if I do not establish the fact.” 

The company urged the unfortunate tailor to ac- 
cept the challenge, which he at last agreed to, and 
the bet was deposited. 

The woman got up, and took hold of the tailor by 
the collar, saying: 

“ Come, follow me,” ‘which he did trembling alive, 
fearing he was to undergo some part of the discipline 
in the making of a Mason, of: which he had heard a 
most dreadful report. 

She led him into the street, and, pointing to the 
sign of the Lion and Lamb, asked him whose sign it 
was. 

He answered, ‘‘It is Mr. Lorder’s ” (the name of 
the innkeeper). 

“Ts he a Freemason?” 

‘es.”” 

“Then,” said the woman, “I have shown you the 
sign of a Free and Accepted Mason.” 

The laugh was so much against poor snip for hav- 
ing been taken in, that it was with some difficulty he 
could be prevailed on to partake of the punch. 





FREEMASONRY, 

There is no human organization upon the globe 
that ever has or ever will harmonize in one body so 
many elements which are in external conflict as the 
Masonic organization. Its wise founders, if it ever 
had any, organized it upon a few simple but cardinal 
landmarks. The old patriarch Enoch inscribed them 
upon a pillar of stone, and trausmitted them through 
the mighty flood; Noah taught them to two of his 
sons upon the summit of the sacred mountain where 
his ark rested when the flood subsided, and the earth 
bloomed and blushed again with vine and fruit under 
the genial sun; Moses learned them from the old 
priests on the banks of the Nile; the men of Gebel 
carved them on the rock ribs of the Mediterranean 
Sea; Solomon and the two Hirams collected them in 
a brief code at Jetusalem, and the rebuilders of the 
Temple spread them over ‘the globe; and they were 
transmitted to us in legendary lines, as well as to 
the Indian chiefs who inhabited and claimed to 
| Own this great country before our forefathers dis- 
covered it. 








enants and giving pledges. Its connection with the - 
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grown monstrously large and clumsy, and I felt that ‘ 
there was not room enough for them, and that | *tibed ‘tobacco. Urban VII. and Urban VIII. ex- 
wherever I put them they would hit something. 0, communicated it,as had formerly been done with 
how I realized the furce of the passage in Virgil: pigs who had eaten children, caterpillars and cock- 
chafers who had had the audacity to devour the 
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THE PORT’S PARADISE. 

I have a little garden-plot, 
With flowers that runneth o’er— 

A pleasant bower, a sunny spot, 
A-near my cottage door; 

Each blossom bears a poet's name, 
Of high or low degree, 

And whether crowned or not by fame, 
They all are dear to me. 


Peep at my gems in bright array, 
With all their varied dyes, 

While yet the golden breath of May 
Swims through the azure skies: 

They laugh and dance, like boys and girls, 
And quaff the morning air, 

And dewdrops shine, like clustering pearls, 
Amid their tresses fair. 


The tulip, with a tender grace, 
Grand in its regal gloom, 

Smiles on the lily’s angel-face— 
The violet's glossy bloom; 

Roses, thistles, shamrocks grow, 
‘True neighbors, side by side. 

And dahlias with daisies blow, 
In friendship's noble pride. 


Some of my garden-flowers I love, 
And many I admire; 

Some wear a hue like heaven above, 
And some a crown of fire; 

And some are soft, and sad, and sweet, 
And some are cold and stern; 

Some smile like infants at my feet, 
And others sunlike burn. 


Like starry jewels, in their nooks, 
Some raise their lovely heads, be 

And some will grow by water brooks, 
And some in stony beds; 

Some float their lives away in streams, 
And some on ruins grow, 

And there's a sturdy flower that gleams 
Amid the winter's snow. 


And whether in their flowery prime, 
Or in their opening bud, 

They all rejoice at singing-time, 
And all are fair and good. 

Like them should be the human flowers, 
United in good-will; 

And dying, in their fragrant bowers, 
Leave sweeter memories still. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
‘BRANCH BRIDGE’S GHOST. 





BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 





“‘THERE, Uncle Ben, how are you going to get 
round that?” I said, in a half-joking, half-triumphant 
tone, as I laid down a paper in which I had been 
reading aloud a well-authenticated ghost story. 
What the paper stated could be vouched for by a half 
score of respectable citizens, who the “editor declared 
were ready and eager to give their oaths to what they 
had seen with their eyes and heard with their ears. 

Uncle Ben, to whom I had addressed the question, 
was an old man, one of the first settlers of our part 
of the country; and, unlike a great many other old 
men, he took a great interest in what was going on 
in the world; and now that his eyesight had in a 
measure failed him, he was dependent upon others 
to read to him the news, and for his edification I had 
read the current ghost story that was then going the 
rounds of newspaperdom, and then demanded his 
opinion on the subject, as I have already chronicled. 

* There is a way to get round everything of that 
sort, if you only go the right way to work, and aint 
afraid of seeing anything, be it in the flesh or not. 
A man sometimes sees that which he is afraid he 
shall, even with his eyes shut. I don’t believe that 
there was ever one of these stories but what could 
be sifted to the bottom and found that natural causes 
had to do with it. In my young days, just after I 
settled here, we had a ghost that frightened half of 
the people out of their wits; but I unravelled the 
mystery after awhile, when it had got so that nobody 
dared to cross the bridge after dark, for fear of seeing 

+ or hearing something from the other world.” 

“ Was the bridge thought to be haunted?” 

“Yes. Branch Bridge; and people had seen and 
heard things that they could not account for, and it 
was not to be wondered at. Strange sounds were 
heard at night, and several times a tall figure wrapped 
in a sheet, with eyes that seemed to burn like fire, 
had been seen walking to and fro, while groans would 
be beard, as if the object was in deep distress; and 
things came to such a pass at last that those who had 
to cross the stream after dark went down below, and 
forded it; and even in the broad daylight there were 
those who would not trust themselves upon the 
bridge, but gave it a wide berth, as an uncanny thing. 
The good Parson Brown tried what preaching would 


from his half mile of running. And when at last he 
was so far recovered that he was able to speak, he 
declared that he had seen the gentleman with horns, 
‘that he had been battling with all his days; and, as 
on other occasions, he was fearful that he was more 
than his match; and a good many believed that the 
pres spoke the truth. 
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“after thes scare oe their shepherd, whose version 
of what he had seen agreed with the statements of 
others who had witnessed it, the rest of the flock 
gave up all hopes of solving the mystery. And thus 
matters stood on my return home, after a six months’ 
absence, and for the first time learned that the bridge 
was haunted, but by the spirit of whom it passed the 
wisdom of them all to determine. 

‘* 1 was a young man then, and made my home at 
father’s, though I worked out a good deal of the 
time. 1t was the summer before I was married, and 
it chanced that she who was to be your aunt lived 
some two miles distant, and to reach her home I 
must cross the bridge, or else ford the stream. As I 
had not been at home for six months, and had not 
seen her during that time, I felt called upon to pay 
her a visit that night, even if I were to meet a ghost 
wrapped in a sheet at every turn of the road. Mother 
mistrusted my intentions as it grew towards sunset, 
from divers preparations I was making, and she tried 
to prevail upon me to start before it should become 
dark, or I should be sure to see the ghost. I had 
taken but little stock in the story, as I was not a 
believer in such things; and I laughingly told her 
that I had never seen a ghost, and if there were any 
such things I wanted to get a glimpse of them, 
Father also put in # word, saying that I had better 
take an early start; but to convince them that I was 
not in the least afraid, I did not leave the house until 
it was fairly dark. 

“ Phe land immediately about Branch Bridge does 
not look much now as it did then. At that time it 


_| was covered with a thick forest on either side for 


nearly a quarter of a mile, so that it was as lonely a 
place as woods could make it, either in summer or 
winfer. The high banks on either side of the stream 
are much the same now as they were then, though 
perhaps they have been dug down somewhat at each 
new construction of the bridge, and up and down the 
stream the huge trees, that used to.lean over the 
water as it dashed among the rocks below, are gone 
—swept away by the spring floods, or, having lived 
their appointed time, have died and fallen into the 
stream, and been carried down to their last resting- 
place along the shore. The waters beneath the 
bridge, exeept in the sf#ing, or when there had been 
heavy rains, was quite shallow, so much so that many 
of the rocks in its bed were quite bare, and one could 
have leaped from one to the other and so crossed dry 
shod. 

“There was no moon, but the stars were shining 
bright as [ went down the road on my way to see 
Susan. My delight at the prospect of seeing her 
again filled my mind, but as I neared the outskirts of 
the woods that lined the Branch, I could not help 
thinking of the stories I had heard that day, and as I 
went along { must confess that t cast many a glance 
among the trees, as if I d to see thing 
that would cause the hair to rise upon my head. 
Whistling, I’m half afraid to keep up my courage, I 
‘passed along and over the bridge, without seeing or 





t hearing anything that I could not account for. 


“Susan was at home, and so glad to see me that 


again. All was as silent as the grave. The rat-tat 
of the hammers had ceased, and although I waited 
several moments it was not renewed, and I began to 
think that I had been mistaken in the direction from 
whence the sound had come; that it might be a 
woodpecker at work on a dead tree that stood near 
by, though why it should be at work at night when 
it ought to be on its roost I could not determine. 

“I moved slowly across the bridge, and paused 
again by the further edge. The fear I had felt ten 
minntes before, as I neared the bridge, was nearly 
departed, and I am afraid I was pluming myself on 
my courage, when, glancing towards the other end of 
the bridge, I beheld a sight that caused the hair on 
my head to rise so violently as to almost throw off 
my hat, while I felt cold shivers running over me 
strangely. 

“On the opposite end of the bridge, in the very 
spot where I had stood but a moment before, now 
towered.a tall figure, wrapped in a sheet that touched 
its feet. One hand was held aloft, in which was 
gtasped what appeared to be a bloody dagger. The 
eyes seemed burning with a blue flame, and a similar 
light shone from its mouth and nostrils. A more 
hideous sight it would be hard to conceive; and when 
it uttered a fearful groan, as if in mortal agony, it 
was more than I could stand, and taking to my heels 
I lett the bridge behind me at a pace not to be des- 
pised by those who value a light pair of heels. 

“T reached home without further adventure, and 
went to bed; but I never closed my eyes to sleep that 
night. I thought of what I had seen and heard, and 
I made up my mind to sift the matter to the bottom. 
If the ghosts of the departed, wrapped in sheets, 
walked the earth, I wanted it fairly understood that 
such was the case; and if it were a trick I wanted to 
expose the author. At any rate, I would pay the 
bridge a visit by daylight, and see what discoveries I 
could make. That would throw light upon the 
subject. 

“When I made my appearance at the table the 
next morning I was questioned as to what I had seen, 
and I told them all, and also of my determination to 
go to the bridge that forenoon. As the visit was to 
be made in daylight, father offered to accompany me, 
und we went, accordingly. 

“For one hour we wandered over and under the 
bridge; and then I discovered a clue—a very slight 
one, indeed—one that might lead to nothing, but still 
worth the trial of following up, and we went home to 
make our arrangements. i 

* Nine o’clock that night saw a half score of men 
secreted about the bridge, Sheriff Clark among the 
number, and a quarter of an hour later I came 
whistling down the road as unconcerned as though 
the bridge was not haunted by so fearful an object 
every night. 1 crossed the bridge and went out 
through the woods, and made a call on Susan. I saw 
and heard nothing while coming, and an hour later I 
set out on my return. I had told Susan during the 
day of my plan, and that was why she had been 
sitting up waiting for me. 

“On my return through the woods I was not 





the hours passed unheeded, and it was past midnight 
when I gave her a parting kiss on the doorstep, and 


retire to rest there, and not brave the terrible monster 
that had taken up its quarters at the bridge; for she, 
like the rest, firmly believed in the story of the ghost. 
I think she was secretly proud of my courage, and on 
that account was glad that I did not accept her 
invitation, fur a woman always likes pluck in the 


when she found I was going, were a caution to be 
with the lonely walk and the ghost before me. 

the edge of the forest that led to the bridge, 1 had 
evening. As I have said, it was past midnight—the 


dering about, according to old but good authority; 
and if such a thing did haunt the bridge, I was ina 
fair way to be favored with a view of it. However, I | 


boldly forward, and in a few minutes I was so close 
upon the bridge that I could hear the water as it 
rippled over the stones beneath. 

“Although I told myself that there was no occasion 
for any feelings of dread or alarm, I did not feel hardly 
at ease as I neared the spot where the ghost was said 
to be seen. Every one I had met since I had got 
home told the same story, Susan among the number, 
and her, at least, I regarded as a person of sense; 
and such evidence will go far to convince a fellow, 
even against his own better judgment. Iftherereally 
was a ghost, I was just in the right time to see it, 
and making up my mind to face whatever was before 
me, I approached the bridge, which I could now see 
in the glimmer of the starlight. . 

“Everything looked peaceful about. There was 
not a breath of air, and the leaves hung motionless 
upon the trees. I neared the bridge; a moment more 
I would set my foot upon it, when a sound fell upon 
my ear, coming up apparently from the earth beneath ' 
my feet. It sounded like the ring of hammers strik- 
ing upon metal, but in a measure deadened by the 
passage of the sound through the earth. 1 paused 
for a moment, listening eagerly, and glancing about 
me on everyside. Thesound of theseveral hammers 
kept up their ring beneath my feet, but all was quiet 
about me. Every living thing seemed to be sleeping. 
Nothing spoke of life, save that strange sound that 
came up from the solid earth on which I stood. 

“T moved forward and set my foot upon the bridge 





somewhat heavily, and then I paused and listened 


set out for home, despite her repeated invitation to : 


man she has chosen fora husband. Her last words, | 
careful, and then she closed the'door, and I was alone, | 

“It must be confessed that when I drew near to | 
less courage than when I set out from home that | 


very time when ghosts may be expected to be wan- | 


summoned all the courage I could muster, and went | 


troubled with the fear of meeting the ghost, for I 
_ knew there were enough in number waiting by the 
bridge to lay any decent one that should make its 
appearance, if its composition should prove to be of 
| our earthly mould. So I went bravely on, and when 

I came in sight of the bridge I fell to whistling, and 

walked slower, 80 as to give the ghost a chance to 
| make its appearance before I crossed over; but it did 
_ not; so I passed along, and crossing over paused in 
the very spot where I had the night before. A groan 
sounding bebind me caused me to turn quickly, and 
there I beheld the figure standing where I had seen 
i it the night before, and in spite of the extra courage 
I had put on I was half tempted to fly, and leave my 
| comrades to fight the battle alone. 

“The thought was only for a moment; the next 
‘ all fear was gone, and I gave the signal we had agreed 
upon. In a moment it was echoed from the other 
, side of the bridge, and my comrades sprang into the 
| Toad behind the object, which now seemed inclined 
| to flee. Its retreat was cut off, so there was nothing 
‘ for it to dout advance, and it came bounding across 
the bridge towards me at a swift pace, no doubt 
thinking that one man was better to be encountered 
than half a dozen. 

Tt came on, and was about to pass me without 
paying me the least attention, when I put out my 
foot, and it fell headlong upon the timber with a 
substantial sound that was very unghost-like, and 
before it could recover itself I was upon it and strip- 
ping it of its sheet and a sort of mask it wore. There 
lay revealed the half insensible form of Joe Hanson, 
@ fellow who bore an evil repute in the neighborhood, 
and whom many wondered by what process he 
obtained a livelihood. 

“Joe was taken in custody by the sheriff, but he 
was so stunned by the fall that nothing could be 
obtained from him then. Nothing further could be 
found about the bridge that night, but the next day 
Joe confessed all. A gang of counterfeiters had a 
sort of cave in the bank beneath the bridge, and to 
frighten people away while at work he had acted the 
part of ghost. There were two entrances to the cave 
—one that would not have been suspected in the bank 
beneath the bridge, and which puzzled us greatly to 
discern after being assured by Joe that it was there— 
and the other some half dozen rods away in the 
woods. The cave, when visited the next morning, 
was found to be well fitted up w: tools, and there 
was also a large amount of bogus coins fuund therein, 
The hammers were lying on the benches where the 
gang had left them and made their escape when they 
heard the scufile on the bridge, and I knew that they 





had produced the sounds that had at first attracted 
my attention, and whi-u, with the finding of a bogus 
coin in the bed of the stream, led to the discovery we 
had made. A part of the gang made good their 
escape, and those that remained were arrested on the 
evidence of Joe, and convicted. The ghost, that sv 
jong had troubled Parson Brown and his floek, was 
laid, and I had no farther cause for fear when paying 
Susan the remainder of the visits I made her befure 
1 tock her home, which proceeding rendered them no 
longer necessary.” 

“The usual wind-up of al? ghost stories, Uncle 
Ben.” 

** Yes, or ought to be,” was the answer. 
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BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
-—- 
' MAJOR WILLIAM JACKSON, 

Or the American army during the war of the Rev- 
olution, was born in Cumberland, England, March 
9th, and was brought to Charleston, South Carolina, 
at an early age. 

Having been left an orphan in his childhood, he 
was placed under the care of his guardian, Colonel 
Owen Roberts; he received a liberal and classical 
education, and was enabled to support Himself as an 
officer during the war of the Revolution. In June, 
1775, then in the seventeenth year of his age, he 
entered, as a lientenant, the first Continental regi- 
ment of South Carolina infantry, then commanded 
by Colonel Christopher Gadsden, in which he con- 
tinued to serve until Major General Benjamin Lincoln 
assumed the command of the southern department 
of the Revolutionary army, when, on the recommen- 
dation of Colonel Charlés Cotesworth Pinckney, Gen- 
eral Lincoln appointed him his aide-de-camp, which 
appointment, with that of captain in the abovenamed 
regiment, he held until the close of the war. He was 
in the expedition to Florida, in 1778, when the regular 
Continental regiments under the command of General 
Robert Howe, of North Carolina, aided by Colonel 
C. ©. Pinckney, and other officers, marched from 
Charleston, and took possession of Fort Towson. In 
May, 1779, Lieutenant Jackson was at the fight of 
Tulefinny, and on the 20th of June following, at the 
battle of Stone Ferry, at which his guardian, the 
brave Colonel Roberts, was mortally wounded. Before 
expiring he took an affectionate farewell of his son, 
Captain Roberts, who was in the action with him, 
and. of his ward, Lieutenant Jackson. Addressing 
the former, he said, ‘“‘ My son, take my sword. Never 
sully it. Return to your duty, with a father’s bless- 
ing.” On the 9th of October, 1779, he received a 
commission as, from the Continental? Congress, 
and was in the attack made on Savannah by the 
American and French troops, led by General Lincoln 
and the Count D’Estaing. During the assault, which 
lasted an hour, the loss suffered by our army was 
frightful, having had nine hundred men killed and 
wounded before they were repulsed. Captain Jack- 
son was in the sortie made during the siege of 
Charleston, when three hundred Carolinians and 
Virginians, led by the brave Colonel John Laurens 
and Lieutenant Colonel Henderson, rushed into the 
British entrenchments v-::h unloaded muskets, the 
sword and the bayonet being the only weapons used, 
and after a sanguinary conflict, in which fifteen or 
twenty of the enemy were killed; and some made 
prisoners, succeeded in regaining the American lines, 
having had the misfortune to have Captain Moultrie, 
brother of Colonel Moultrie, slain, and to lose two of 
their men. 

Captain Jackson was at the siege of Charleston, 
when General Lincoln, after a gallant defence of six 
weeks, was obliged to capit:!ate, and surrender the 
city on the 12th of May, 1780. After the capitulation 
of Charleston, General Lincoln and Major’ Jackson 
(who were prisoners on parole), by order of General 
Washington, 2ttended as commissioners for the ex- 
change of prisoners, and among others negotiated 
their own and that of Colonel John Laurens, who, 
soon after, was appvinted special minister to France, 
and Major Jackson appointed secretary to the mission. 
On the 9th of. February, 1781, Colonel Laurens and 
Major Jackson embarked at Boston, in the frigate 
Alliance, Caziain John Barry. Colonel Laurens was 
completely succezsfal in effecting the object of his 
mission. Owing to his ability 2=:d energy, he obtained 
from the French government a large loan, ample 
supplies of clothing, and military stores, and the 
co-operation of the French fleet, under the command 
of the Count de Grasse, which contributed to the 
capture of Lord Cornwallis, and the surrender of 
Yorktown, in October, 1780. 4 

According w instructions from Colonel Laurens, 
Major Jackson proceeded to Amsterdam, where he 
received the funds, and superintended the purchase 
and shipment of the clothing and military stores, ail 
of which arrived safely in America. 

Major Jackson was complimented by the Honorable 
Jobn Adams, for the manner in which he had 
executed the trust confided to him by Colonel 
Laurens. Upon his return to America he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of War, by General 
Lincoln, the secretary of that department, which 
office he held until the peace of 1783. Major Jackson 
soon atter sailed for Europe. After his return he 
commenced the study of law, and was admitted to 
practice. In the year 1737 +> was elected secretary 








to the convention which formed the Constitution of 











do towards laying the disturbed spirit; but that 
seemed to do no good; and it looked as though he 
hardly felt himself a match for the strange mystery. 
For one night, when he had valiantly determined to 
keep watch and ward over the bridge, he deserted 
his post, and came running in to the neighbor’s 
nearest the bridge, minus his hat, and with his hair 
standing upright on his head, and almost breathless 
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the United States. After the organization o' 
government, General Washington, then Presid. 
the United States, invited him to join bis fam: 
his aide-de-camp and private secretary, In «' 
situation he remained until the year 17%3,a° 
panying him on his tour through the States, «' 
Jackson again visited Europe, remaining abrov « 
years, On his return to Philadelphia he marri: 
beautiful Mias Elizabeth Willing, November 
1795. In 1796 he was appointed surveyor of t!). 
of Philadelphia, which office he held for severa! 
Tu 1800 he was elected Secretary of the General: 
of the Cincinnati, which office he held until his. 
He died at Philadelphia, on the 17th of Dec: 
1828, in the seventieth year of his age. 


. "s > 


THE LONGEST STORY OW RECO) 
There was once a certain king, who, like 1 «: 
Eastern kings, was very fond of hearing storie 
To this amusement he gave up all his time, 
was never satisfied. The exertions of his co 
were all in vain. He at last made a procia: 
that if any man sbould tell him astory that - « 
last forever, he would certainly make him b - 
and give him the princess, his daughter, in ma: ~ 
but if any one should pretend he had such : : 
and should fail—that is, the story did come to « 
—he was to have his head cut off, 

For such a price as a beautiful princess and « 
dom many candidates appeared, and dreadf 
stories some of them told. Some lasted a week : 
a month, and some six months. Poor fellows ' 
all spun them out as long as they possibly cou 

all in vain. Sooner or later they all came to: - 
one after another, and the unlucky story-telle 
their heads chopped off, At last cameam: 
said he had a story that would last forever | 
majesty would be pleased to give hima tri | 
was warned of his danger; they told him hov 
had tried and lost their heads, but he said he « 
afraid; and so he was brought before the kin 
was a man of a very composed and deliberat« 
speaking, and after making all necessary stip"! : 
for his eating, drinking and sleeping, he thu+ 
“© king! there was once a king who wa: 
tyrant; and desiring to increase his riches, | 
upon the corn in his kingdom, and putitin «. 
mense granary, which was built on purpose,’ | 
asa mountain. This he did for several year: = 
the granary was quite fulltothetop. Hethen- 
the doors and windows on all sides, But th. 
layers had, by accident, left a small hole near » 
of the granary, and there came a flight o' |: 
and tried to get at the corn; but the hole was- «=: 
that only one locust could pass through at < - 
So one locust went in and carried off one, |: 
corn, and then another went in and carried off: 
grain of corn,and then another locust wen) + 





carried off another grain of corn.” 
He had gone on thus from morning tl nip!» 
cept when he was engaged at for 4 


month, when the king began to be rather tir « 
his locusts, and interrupted his story with— 

«+ Well, well, we bave heard enough of the » 
we will suppose they helped themselves to > 
corn they wanted. Tell us what happened afte . 
To which the story-teller anawered deliber:'- 
“If it please your majesty, it is impoesib): « 
what happened afterward before I tell yo. 
happened first.” 

And then he went on again: 

“And then another locust went inand ca: | 
another grain of corn, and then another loc.» 
in and carried off another grain of corn,a:: | 
another locust went in avd carried off anoth« 
of corn.” 

The king listened with unconquerable pati. 
six months more, when he again interrup 
with— 

“O friend! I am weary of your locusts, H.« | 
do you think they will have done?” 

To which the story-teller made answ@: 

“OQ king! who can tell? At the time tow: 
story has come, the locusts have cleared 
place, it may be a cubit, way round t?: 
aud the air is still dark locusts on all sid- 
let the king have patience, and no doubt» » 
have come to the end of them in time.” 

Thus encouraged, the king listened on for :.. 
full year, the story-teller going on still as bet. 

“And another locust went in and carried oft - 
grain of corn, and then another locust we:. 

off another grain of corn, and then» | 
locast went in and carried off another grain 
and then another locust went in and ca: 
another grain of corn, and then another locn. 
in aud carried off another grain of coru.”” 

At last the poor king could stand it no lon 
cried out: 

; caplet tube anpeccagronefaneey 
my kingdom! take anything, 7 On. 
hear no more of the abominable looust. 

And so the story-teller was married to tl 
daughter, and was declared heir to the th: 
nobody ever exprested & wish to hear the re 
story, for he said it was imponsible to com: 
‘other part of it till he had done with the lov - 





A lady who had read of the extensive ma 
of odometers to tell how far a carriage hal | 
said she wished some Connecticut genius - 
vent an instrument to tell how far husbands . 
in the evening when they just step down to 
office. 
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. Eastern kings, was very fond of hearing stories told. 
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the United States. After the organization of the 
government, General Washington, then President of 
the United States, invited him to join his family as 
his aide-de-camp and private secretary, in which 
situation he remained until the year 1793, accom- 
panying him on his tour through the States. Major 
Jackson again visited Europe, remaining abroad two 
years. On his return to Philadelphia he married the 
beautiful Miss Elizabeth Willing, November 11th, 
1795. In 1796 he was appointed surveyor of the port 
of Philadelphia, which office he held for several years. 
In 1800 he was elected Secretary of the General Society 
of the Cincinnati, which office he held until his death. 
He died at Philadelphia, on the 17th of December, 
1828, in the seventieth year of his age. 





THE LONGEST STORY ON RECORD. 
There was once a certain king, who, like many 


To this amusement he gave up all his time, but he 

was never satisfied. The exertions of his courtiers 

were all in vain. He at last made a proclamation 

that if any man should tell him a story that should 

last forever, he would certainly make him his heir, 

and give him the princess, his daughter, in marriage; 

but if any one should pretend he had such a story 

and should fail—that is, the story did come to an end 

—he was to have his head cut off. 

For such a price as a beautiful princess and a king- 

dom many candidates appeared, and dreadful long 
stories some of them told. Some lasted a week, some 
a month, and some six months. Poor fellows! they 
ali spun them out as long as they possibly could, but 
allin vain, Sooner or later they all came to an end, 
one after another, and the unlucky story-tellers had 

their heads chopped off. At last came a man who 
said he had a story that would last forever, if his 
majesty would be pleased to give him a trial. He 
was warned of his danger; they told him how many 
had tried and lost their heads, but he said he was not 
afraid; and so he was brought before the king. He 
was a man of a very composed and deliberate way of 
speaking, and after making all necessary stipulations 
for his eating, drinking and sleeping, he thus began; 

“© king! there was once a king who was a great 
tyrant; and desiring to increase his riches, he seized 
upon the corn in his kingdom, and put it in an im- 
mense granary, which was built on purpose, as high 
asa mountain. This he did tor several years, until 
the granary was quite fulltothetop. He then stopped 
the doors and windows on all sides, But the brick- 
layers had, by accident, left a small hole near the top 
of the granary, and there came a flight of locusts 
and tried to get at the corn; but the hole was so small 
that only one locust could pass through at a time. 
So one locust went in and carried off one grain of 
corn, and then another went in and carried off another 
grain of corn, and then another locust went in and 
carried off another grain of corn.” 

He had gone on thus from morning till night (ex- 
cept when he was engaged at his meals) for about a 
month, when the king began to be rather tired with 
his locusts, and interrupted his story with— 

«* Well, well, we have heard enough of the locust; 
we will suppose they helped themselves to all the 
corn they wanted. Tell us what happened afterward.” 

To which the story-teller answered deliberately : 

“If it please your majesty, it is impossible to tell 
what happened afterward before I tell you what 
happened first.” 

And then he went on again: 

“And then another locust went in and carried off 
another grain of corn, and then another locust went 
in and carried off another grain of corn, and then 
another locust went in and carried off another grain 
of corn.” 

The king listened with unconquerable patience for 
six months more, when he again interrupted him 
with— 

“O friend! I am weary of your locusts. How soon 
do you think they will have done?” 

To which the story-teller made answ@: 

“O king! who can tell? At the time to which my 
story has come, the locusts have cleared a small 
place, it may be a cubit, each way round the hole, 
and the air is still dark with locusts on all sides. But 
let the king have patience, and no doubt we shall 
have come to the end of them in time.” 

Thus encouraged, the king listened on for another 
fall year, the story-teller going on still as before: 

“And another locust went in and carried off another 
grain of corn, and then another locust went in and 
garried off another grain of corn, and then another 
locust went in and. carried off another grain of corn, 
and then another locust went in and carried off 
another grain of corn, and then another locust went 
in aud carried off another grain of corn.” 

At last the poor king could stand it no longer, and 
cried out: 

“O man, that is enough—take my daughter! take 


The World im Miniature. 


NOTHING LOST. , 

Nothing is lost! The drop of dew 

That trembles on the leaf or flower, 
Is but exhaled, to fall anew 

In summer's thunder-shower; 
Perchance to shine*within the bow 

That fronts the sun at fall of day; 
Perchance to sparkle in the flow 

Of fountains far away. 


So with our deeds, for good or ill, 
They ‘have their power, scarce understood; 
Then let us use our better will 
To make them rife with good. 
Like circles on a lake they go, 
Ring within ring, and never stay. 
O, that our deeds were fashioned so 
That they might bless alway! 


The Lancaster (Ohio) Zagle describes the natural 
bridge, twelve miles south of that place, showing it 
to be nearly as great’a curivsity as the world-famed 
natural bridge of Virginia. The bridge is of solid 
sand-stone, one hundred and fifty feet in length, and 
from eight to twenty wide, spanning a ravine at an 
elevation of forty-five feet from the bottom. It is 
level on the top, and arched below, with a curvature 
of about thirty degrees. The Eagle says that persons 
who have visited both pronounce this bridge equally 
a wonder, except in size, with its celebrated Virginia 
rival, * 


I firmly believe, says Granville, that almost every 
malady of the human trame is, by highways or by- 
ways, connected with the stomach. The woes of 
every other are founded on your belly-tim-, 
ber; and I must own 1 never see a fashionable phy- 
sician, mysteriously consulting the pulse of his 
patient, but I feel a desire to exclaim, ‘* Why not tell 
the poor gentleman at once, ‘Sir, you have eaten too 
much; you’ve drunk too much, and you have not 
taken exercise enough!”’ The human frame was 
not created imperfect It is we ourselves who have 
made it so. There exists no donkey in creation so 
overloaded as our stomachs, 


A country apothecary was observed by a friend to 
be in the habit of draining all medicine vials returned 
to him by patients into one large bottle which stood 
upon his counter. Wondering what could be his 
object in accumulating this strange mixture, the 
friend one day interrogated him on the point. ‘‘ Sure- 
ly,” he said, ‘‘ you can have no use for a mess like 
that.” ‘*My dear fellow,” replied the apothecary, 
“ that is the most scientific medicine I’ve got in my 
shop. Simple medicines are very well for simple com- 
plaints; but that’s the stuff for a patient with a com- 
plication of disorders.” 


We have heard of domestic explosions attending 
night keys, but none 80 strange as the following:— 
A latch-key with which a gentleman was opening his 
door a few days since exploded. The report was as 
loud as that made by any ordinary pistol, and the 
force of the explosion shattered the key-ring and 
scattered the keys, blowing a button off his glove and 
injuring his hand. The cause assigned for the ex- 
plosion was this:—The Icck was of brass, and had 
been heated by the sun, and the key being of steel, 
and also heated, had, by coming in contact, caused a 
thermo-electric current. The current often causes 
an explosion, the shock of which is not unlike that of 
an electric-battery. 

During the excitement of the occasion of a fire in 
New York, a woman threw a small child from an 
upper story window, without any regard to what the 
consequences might be. A police officer saw the 
movement, and rushing forward caught the child in 
his arms, thus saving it from instant death. 


An English jary, having been shut up four hours 
and a half, determined to draw lots for a verdict. 





which was written the word “ guilty,” and on anoth- 
er “not guilty,” the remainder being blanks. The 
“ guilty” being first drawn, the jury went into court 
and gave their verdict to that eftect. 

One of the gigantic drum-majors attached to the 
Belgian corps, that recently visited London, is de- 
scribed as 6ft. 4in. high; and on his head he wears a 
busby of not less than 2ft. 6in., from the top of which 
springs a white feather of 24in. in height, surrounded 
by colored plumage of smaller growth. 


A company has been formed in France with an 
immense capital to search for three Spanish galleons 
which were sunk by the Englisi fleet at the com- 
mencement of the last century. The galleons in 
question were returning from Mexico, and had on 
board about 500,000,000 piastres. 


Rev. Mr. Dall, the Unitarian Missionary at Calcut- 
ta, in describing the way of life in summer, with the 





my kingdom! take anything, everything; only let me 
hear no more of the abominable locust.” 

And so the story-teller was married to the king’s 
daughter, and was declared heir to the throne, and 
nobody ever expressed @ wish to hear the rest of the 
story, for he said it was impossible to come to the 
other part of it till he had done with the locusts. 





A lady who had read of the extensive manufacture 
of odometers to tell how far a carriage ha been run, 
said she wished some Connecticut genius would in- 
vent an instrument to tell how far husbands had been 
in the evening when they just step down to the post- 


ther ter at 100 degs. in the daytime, and 85 degs, 
to 88 degs. in the night, says that wakefulness is the 
exception and drowsing the rule. The poor, old or 
young, who brings you a note from his “ master” no 
sooner delivers than he flings himself on his back, at 
full length, and is sound asleep in three-quarters ofa 
minute; so that it is hard to arouse him if you are 
five minutes penning your reply. 

A company of young men is forming in Milwaukee 
for the purpose of reforming the Mormons. None 
but good-looking, healthy young men are taken 
as recruits. This is the proper way to destroy the 
“twin relic,” for the young and gushing wives of 
aged prophets will easily become converts to a 





office. 














Twelve slips of paper were placed in a hat, on one of | _ At Charlestow 


Hluch in Bittle. 
If it takes nine State constables to seize a gallon of 
lager, how many to drink it? 
It is estimated that 50,000 New Yorkers are rus- 
ticating. 
Kossuth has been chosen to the Hungarian Diet, 
for Waitsen. 
A waiter at Delmonico’s brushed a $100 bill out of 
a gentleman’s coat into his own pocket the other day. 
The title of Walrussia sticks to our new possessions 
like pitch, or Russia salve. 
Many of the New York farmers have contracted to 
deliver the new crop of amber wheat to the Lockport 
millers at two dollars per bushel. We wish they had 
expanded, rather, as then the wheat might have been 
afforded cheaper. 
It is proposed to change the motto of the State of 
Maine from “ Dirigo” to Dri-I-go, in allusion to the 
prohibitory law. 
According to the democratic way of looking at it, 
the political prospects of the South are black. 
To the fact that Gen. Grant never says anything 
are due the many “ views” of his that are pub- 
lished. 
We often hear of a “ project on foot;” wouldn’t it 
get along faster on horseback? 
That new piece of Rossini’s—The ‘‘ Hymn to Péace,” 
including six great bells and tiring of cannon—must 
be his masterpiece. 
Miss Vinnie Ream the sculptor is going to Rome. 
Hope she’ll remain there till she knows how to 
“sculp”’ better. 
It is a curious chemical fact that two poisons com- 
bine to form healthful salt--chlorine and sodium. 
Penny postage in England gives a great increase to 
the revenue. The estimate for 1867-8 is $23,250,000. 
The venerable isaac Harris is now the oldest Frank- 
lin medal scholar living. 
It is thought that Mormonism wif die out by its 
own weight and numbers, 
The crown-prince of Denmark and Princess Louisa 
of Sweden will be married if the two agree. 
A Neapolitan nobleman fought fourteen duels to 
prove that Dante was a greater poet than Ariosto, 
and had never read either. 
It may serve as comfort to us in all our calamities 
and afflictions, that he who loses anything, and gets 
wisdom, is a gainer by the loss. é 
A flour merchant in Ohio has his life insured for 
$300,000. Suppose he should be killed bya fall in 
prices !”” 

It would require, it is said, fifteen and a half 
months to go through the Paris Exposition in detail. 

‘A baker with one arm has made a successful debut 
asa tenor at Hamburg. Can sing do readily. 

A Catholic church is building at Newton Upper 
Falls. 

A fractional currency of 15 cents will soon be issued, 
vignetted with Grant and Sherman. 

A discontented hod-carrier gave up his business 
because there were 80 many ups and downs in it. 

A veteran observer estimates the money value of 
crops this year at $400,000,000 more than 1866—a har- 
binger of hard money. 

A gentlemanly prize fighter named Colton engaged 
in a dispute in New York and subsequently missed an 
ear and a thumb. 

The son of Col. Caa&s, of Mass. 9th, has been West 
Pointed by President Johnson. Gilad of it. 

The Earl of Caithness has invented a compass. 
The Marquis of Hastings should bury it and keep 
within it. 

It is reported that twenty thousand Americans 
have sailed tor Europe since February, 1867. 


Marriages. 


In this city, Py Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. David C. ‘Marr and 
Miss Adeline hton 











ryt Rev. Mr Lie gi Mr. Joseph O. 

Lowell and Miss Mertilla Jane Dutto 

At Oserbeideapors, by Rev. Mr. "Skinner, Mr. Levi 
Hawkes and M ddie D. Young. 

At Framingham, by Rev. Mr. Robbins, Mr. Augustus 
Jacobson an at Maria L. Harmon. 

At Dixmont, Me. a Rev. Mr. Goodwin, Mr. Robert 

‘Miss Emma L. Butman. 


Slade, Jr., and 
Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Abigail Ring, 14; r Emily Cleaves, 
62; Mrs. Eliz: abeth Stratton, 86 i Mrs uth Elizabeth Dil: 








lingham, 67; Mr. J Rogers Pais Ellen B. Cline, 
20; at South Boston, qo liza iy 8, 35 
At Charlestown, Mrs. Elizabeth Bees Thompson, 86. 


At Chelsea, Mr. Jonathan Pierce; 57. 

At Cambrid e, Mrs. Susan Morrison, 74. 

At Somerville, Mrs. Harriet Hill, 58. 

At Concord, Miss Frances H. Kendall, 33. 
At Newburyport Mr. Joshua Aubin, 1B. 

At Worcester, Rev. Charles lagennte, 25. 
At Burlington, Mrs. ne orse, 73. 

At Portsmouth Mr. Horace Webster. 
At Carbonton, N. a be ec Julia N. McRae. 
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This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 
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ever palienes in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, ete., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
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best STORY-TELLERS of the da 
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handsome young fellow—all her own. 


“BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in mound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
Bingle copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THe Man or Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE Ip1oT PaurER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—TRE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8. Raymond.—Tu& OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuHE SEcRET, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tue SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-TovucH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—TueE Po.ice Spr, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THR RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—ReEppPatn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Sup, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosa.tHe, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orrna s Hrs- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKB, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kivnan'’s Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jie Potter, by Matthew S. 
Vinton.—Sir RASHLEIGH’S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VISCONTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tur Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tuer Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—‘1HE 
RED REVENGER, by Nea Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—Wuite HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-wWiITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tne 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Ivan THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARIoN's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tue SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue HEArtT's SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DIsINHERITED, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
‘WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desmond, by Darius Cobb.—Tue Reps Sry, by Dr. J.» 
H. Robinson.—TuE Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
Tue SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
Fiend, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuEe Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P av Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLack.ock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington. 
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TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 
We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1—TuHEe GoLpen EAG te, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER, by Dr. J. H. R&binson. 

No. 3—THE BRAVo's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—TuEe YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BorDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DvKE's Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—Tue Woop Witcu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—Ben HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—Tue Youne PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—Tue DucAL Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—Tue Wrst Poing CapeEt, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MysTERtovus MINER, by Mrs. L. S. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—Fitz-HEry, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No, 17.—Tue Kine's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Ome. 

No. 19.—TuEe Goup R by H. E. I 

No. 20.—THE WIFE's SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THe TuRKIsH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—_TnE Novice, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—Tne Youne ConQuERor, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tir, by Charles Cutterfleld. 

| No. 26.—THe Fenians, by J. W. M’Cartnoy. 

No. 27.—THE OcEAN SpEcTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILSs, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—Jessiz HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—Scyros THE Corsarr, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—Bricut Ciovp, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THEe Fata CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—Tue CHILD oF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THe Baron's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camiila Willian. 

No. 37.—Viroqua, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THe BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mr. Warsurton’s Guost, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—Tue BAvER MURDER, by S. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—An Ocean Warr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THe PEARL or PAnaMA, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CamIte, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZuLE1KA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46.—Tue CrrcassiaN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 





For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
uponreceiptof Zen Centseach. Address 
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CHANGE. 
It is written on each leaflet 
Of the forest's waving trees; * 
It is murmured by the streamlet 
Slowly winding towards the seas. 


In the golden dawn of morning, 
The same warning voice,goth say, 

That amidst its purple splendor 
Lurks the evenjng’s misty gray. 


The moonbeams of a summer night, 
Alas! are not more true. 

Whilst gazing on their beauty, 
A dark storm-cloud hides their view. 


O’er the dazzling, brilliant noonday 
Oft a sudden darkness grows, 

And the sun in gloomy shadow sets, 
Which in regal pomp arose. 


Deep within the floweret’s fragrance 
Dwells the odor of decay, 

And a tone of sadness mingles 
In a song, howe’er so gay. 


In the rustling grass around us 
Change's fitful forms we trace. 

How oft a shade of anguish “ 
Steals athwart the brightest face! 


"Twixt Joy's excess and grief’s despair, 
The line, how fine, how thin! 


A sudden thought~—a sudden fear— 
And the laughing eye grows dim. 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
POPPING-TIME. 














BY AUGUST BELL. 


AN ear of corn lay once on a shelf in a corner be- 
hind a pan full of ears. This one had fallen off be- 
cause the pan was so full, and being shut out from 
the world in that way, had more leisure for medita- 
tion, Its kernets were white and sbarp-pointed, like 
rice, and they were not raised to be made into meal, 
or given to hens, but they were brought up with the 
expectation of being popped, some day. That was 
a wonderful distinction, and the kernels used to talk 
it over among themselves. 

“Shall we all put on white dresses?” they asked 
each other. 

“JT shall be Pightened, ” said the smallest kernel 
ofall, 

“ You silly child,” cried a score of kernels, “don’t 
‘you know how glorious it is to be pop-corn!” 

Six of the kernels, who were all ina row, were very 
large and fair, and they always spoke with dignity, 
so that there came to be an und ding among 
the rest that these six were of, the #obility. Four of 
them were very eweet-tem gracious, but 
the other two were haughty atid ove: ng. 

“ When popping-time comes,” said these two, “‘ the 
rabble wust keep out of the way, so that we can 
spread our showy robes, and have as long trains as 
are fashionable.” 

_ “QO no!” said the four kindly ones, “‘ we must not 
insist upon that; there will be no rabble when that 
comes, all wil be alike beautiful!” 

“TI am go little, I shall not amount to much,” 
whispered the smallest kernel on the ear; ‘but one of 
the nobility heard him, and answered, gently: 

«*I¢ is better to be pure than to be great. Your 
robes will be as white as the whitest, little one, if 
you try to do your best.” 

“Dear me, when will it be time to pop?” all the 
kernels asked of each other. 

“ What a hurry the kernels are in!” said one of 
the haughtiest of the nobility {> his friend; “ for my 
part, when the time comes, I mean to wait till the 
very last. It is always aristocratic to be late.” 

“So will I,” answered his friend, standing very 
stiff; “in that way we shall make the greatest dis- 
play of all.” 

But the pop-corn all had to wait a long time yet, 
for the kernels must be hard and dry, or the whole 
thing would be a failure. So the golden autumn days 
went by, and December was going after them, all 
dressed in white, and vous cold, like a ghost chasing 
them. 

“+O dear, we are growing old and careless,” mur- 
mured.the kernels, and some of them looked very 
wise, and said popping was only a dream, for their 
parts, they never expected to pop. 

At last it was the day before Christmas, and peo- 
ple all over the world were getting ready to celebrate 
the glad hour that ushcred into life the Holy Babe 
of Bethlehem, so many hundred years ago. The 
churches were wreathed in the choirs 
were practising carols, children wore bright, expect- 
ant faces, and many carefully-covered baskets were 
taken to different homes away from the brilliant 
stores, which put forth their most tempting array. 

“Did you ever hear such a hubbub all over the 
house!” said the ears of corn in the pan. 

“Something is surely going to happen,” cried a 
kernel, and the report spread till it reached the ear 
in the corner. 

* Something is surely going to happen,” cried all 
the kernels. 

In fact there was a hubbub, for the Christmas-tree 
had just been brought into the house, a tall, spread- 
ing cedar, its boughs and sharp green leaves all in- 





| herself of’a lucky plan, and said: 


fresh from the forest. Grandmamma and the aunts 
and uncles took it into the parlor, and shut the doors 
80 that the children could not follow. Then all tue 
mysterious baskets and packages were carried in 
there, too, and it was very hard to be kept outside, 
and to see nothing. Then one of the aunts came out, 
and seeing all the troubled little faces, bethought 


“Come, children, let us pop corn for Christmas; it 
is nice and dry by this time, and you may all go to 
work shelling it off the ears, while I get the corn- 
popper ready to put it in.” 

So then there were shouts of laughter again, and 
‘the pan full of ears of corn was brought into the 
kitchen, and the children got bowls to shell it in, 
while their aunt put it, as fast as she wanted it, into 
the popper, which was made of fine wire, woven so 
that you could see throughit. Pop, pop, bang, bang! 
it went off like so many fiery pistol shots, and every 
time there was a pop, a kernel jumped ont of itsskin, 
and became like a beautifal little heap of snow. 

“ They’re putting on their night-gowns in such a 
hurry,” said one of the little children, who never 
wanted to go to bed when it was time. 

Meanwhile, the little white ear lay on the shelf 
unnoticed, and all the kernels were ready tory, for 
they were afraid they would be forgotten after all, 
and néver, never be popped. 

But one little boy, who was rummaging about in 
the closet, spied the ear, and brought it out by the 
fires Then the kernels were in au ecstasy. 

“ We're going to be popped! We’re going to be 
popped!” they whispered to each other. 

Then one of fhe haughty ones said, “‘ When I have 
put on my gorgeous white ball-dress, I mean to wear 
pearls, and be a princess !’’ 

* And I,” said the other, “I will go out into the 
world, and be admired of all people. Then I will 
come back, and parry you, and we will be prince and 
princess.” j 

“Here, aunty,” exclaimed the little boy, “ here’s 
@ splendid white ear, wait till I shell it all off for 
you.” 

So with thumbs and fingers he went to work, push- 
ing off the kernels; they had never been treated so 
before, and they stared in each other’s faces, as they 
all came tumbling down in a heap together. 

“This is such a vulgar crowd!” said the kernel 
wha would be a princess, as’ a fat, saucy neighbor 
came thump against her. 

“O dear!” said the smallest kernel of all, ‘‘I feel 
80 insignificant!” 

But the wise, noble ones said nothing yet, though 
@ strange longing came over them, as they — 
of the wonderful change coming. 

“Here we go!” cried the kernels in merry confa- 
sion, as they were poured all together into the popper. 
“I wish we might have a popper all to ourselves,” 
said the one who would be prince to his princess, and 
then they both turned up their noses, and held ey 12 
selves very stiffly. 

But O, how hot the fire was! It wae no joke to ve 
held and shaken close above the red, blazing coals, 
especially when one has just been expecting perfect 
happiness. It was like a terrible torture, and the 
kernels felt that it was the bitterest hour of their 
lives, 

“T never dreamed of this,” said one. “ I can’t bear 
it any longer!” And pop he went up in a leap, and 
came down eight times as large, in a beautiful white 
cloak that looked like an emperor’s ermine. 

Pop, pop, pop,—all the kernels began to leap after 
him, and now they did not mind how hot it was, as 
soon as they put on their cool white dresses: 

Pop, pop, pop, it was the hour of glory, and the 
four nicest of the nobility made ready to go ico, they 
felt so glad and eager. 

*O, I’m so frightened!” cried the smallest kernel 
of all, but the four kind ones said an encouraging 
word, and told him to jump when they jumped. 

Pop, pop, pop, pop, pop! and they five came down 
together, and the smallest was as large as either of 
the others, and shaped like a lily. That was very 
beautiful. They looked at each other with delight. 

“ We’ll wait till the rest are all done,” whispered 
the would-be prince and princess to each other, “ we 
shall be noticed more if we are late.” 

But the popper grew quite full, for all the white 
dresses and long trains took up all the room. But 
still the lady shook it over the fire, for she saw a few 
kernels lying still in the bottom. 

At last all had popped out but the two haughty 
‘ones, and they suffered very much with the heat. 
When they found they were all alone, then they 
popped, but there was not an atom of room left for 
them to spread out their robes, so they could only 
crack all over in seams, and they were scorched be- 
sides, so it was very discomfiting, and they had not 
@ word to say, they felt so mortified. 

Then the lady poured all the snowy heap of popped 
corn out on the table, and the prince and princess 
rolled on one side. 

** There’s two that didn’t pop, and I’ll eat ’em!” 
exclaimed the boy, who was always hungry. And 
down his throat they went, which was the end ofall 
their arrogance. 

Then the aunt gave each of the children a needle 
threaded with a long thread, and they all began to 
string the pop-corn, which was merry work. The 
needles were sharp, and pierced through every great 
white kernel, which was not altogether agreeable 
at the moment, but very soon the corn all felt very 
proud and pleased tosee what beautiful yards upon 
yards of festoons it was making. And when this was 
done, the aunt carried the festoons into the closed 





stinct with life, and rustling joyously, for it was 


stately cedar, that thus, they, too, might celebrate 
Christmas, as an offering from the summer’s green 
corn-fields. 

When night came, and the tiny candles were all 
lighted, that was beautiful indeed. The children 
shouted with glee, aud every heart was full of glad- 
ness. The tall dark cedar laden with gifts stood very 
still, that it might not shake, off the tiny tapers, and 
held up strongly and lovingly the dazzling white fes- 
toons of threaded corn, which swung and gleamed 
like bridges of frosted pearls, and every one ex- 
claimed: 

* How exquisitely lovely the popped corn is!” 
And so the many little kernels came to honor at 
last, and it was even more honor than they dreamed, 
which is better luck than happens to many people 
when they get what they want. 





(Written for The Flay of our Union.) 
ESSA ONTU THE OSTRICH. 


BY 8I SLOKUM, JR. 


The ostrich iz a gay burd, yoo bet, & bilt on the 
Shanghigh model. Tha woodn’t be helthy burds tu 
hev on fancy farms, I expect not, & that’s the reezon 
yoo don’t see eny ov em about these parts—tha wood 
disturb things awful. 

Tha ken run like thunder, hevin t njus length 
of legs. It wood be fun to git upa cntrich rhb agenst 
Ethan Allen & mate. It wood draw a crowded house, 
yoo bet. Ostriches live & doo well on stones, clam 
shells & tenpenny nails; but the dish tha most affect 
is broken green glass bottles & cog wheels, tu say 
nuthin ov old iron; but notwithstandin this hardy 
& holesum dish, tha are kussid fools in on respeck, 
wich iz this: When yoo are after one ovem & he 
cant distance yoo, he sticks hiz hed under a stone or 
behind a bush & lays the flatterin unction tu hiz sole 
that he iz aw! safe—hunky dory! & jest because he 
cant see yoo; then awl yoo’ve got tu doo iz to go up 
& hamstring him. Tha ara immense burd, standin 
10 tu 12 feet high without stockins. 

Tha aint much on the wing; muskeeters ken beet 
em tu death on flyin. Tha are good broiled, but 
yoo’ve got tu hev a thunderin big gridiron tu doo it 
with. 

The fethers ar bootiful & the wimin like em much. 
The eggs ar lade bi the hen ostriches, & ar about the 
size ov water melons ov the same size. The nativs 
make custard puddins ov em, & it takes 2 ov em tu 
eat one fride egg on the half shell. 

It takes an hour tu boil em—3 minits woodn’t heat 
the shell throv. The claws ov the ostrich ar used ez 
cultivators ov the soil bi the nativs, & as sub soil 
plows, anserin the purpuss beautiful. 

He’s a nativ ov Afriker and Arabia, the ostrich iz, 
& hez never ben transplanted in this clime, not 
much. One zoologist once endevered tu cross the 
breed with the peep, bat it wuz a miserable faleyer, 
& he got disgusted & give up Zoonomy & went tu 
raisin huckleberriz & bez dan well. We think tha 
cood be cultivated tu advantage in the vicinity of a 
glass house or iron foundry. 

The nativs ketch em when young & brake em tu 
saddle, & ride hoss back ontu em & bet thin stamps 
on speed. Tha hev tu hev a small ladder to mount 
with, & a thunderin long bridle, owin tu. the pro- 
digous length ov the necks ov the broots. Not beein 
web footed the kusses cant swim, & konsekently 
very few are ever drowned, ez tha keep away from 
ponds. A well-trained ostrich ken beat Dexter, 2 
miles & repeat, & I’ll bet ont, for mongy or marbles. 

The ostrich dont suckle its young ez the cow duz, 
but iz allus on the watch for shingle nails, old tooth 
brushes & uther delicacies for the tender brood. 
Ostrich salad is bully. 











FARMER SMITH AND MA’AM JONES. 


Widower Smith’s wagon stopped one morning 
before Widow Jones’s door, and he gave the usual 
country signal, that he wanted to see somebody in 
the house, by dropping the reins, and sitting double, 
with his elbows on his knees. Out tripped the widow, 
lively as a cricket, with a tremendous: black ribbon 
on her snow-white cap. Good-morning wassoon said 
on both sides, and the widow waited for ‘what was 
further to be said. \ 

‘Well, Ma’am Jones, perhaps you don’t want to 
sell one of your cows, no how, for nothing any way, 
do you?” 

“ Well, there, Mr. Smith, you couldn’t have spoke 
my mind better. A poor, lone woman like me, 
doesn’t know what to do with so many creatures, and 
I should be glad to trade, if we can fix it.” 

So they adjourned to the meadow; Farmer Smith 
looked at Roan, then at the widow, at Brindle, then 
at the widow again, and through the whole forty. 
The same call was made every day for a week, but 
Farmer Smith could not decide which cow he wanted. 
At length, on Saturday, when the Widow Jones was 
in ahurry to get through with her baking for Sunday, 
and had “ever so much” to do in the house, as all 
farmers’ wives and widows have on Saturday, she 
was a little impatient—Farmer Smith was as irréso- 
lute as ever. 

“ That ere Downing cow is a pretty fair creature,” 
but he stopped to glance at the widow’s face, and 
then walked round her—not the widow, but the cow. 

“That ere short horn Dur! is not a bad-looking 
beast, but I don’t know—” another look at the widow. 

“The Downing cow I knew before the late Mr. 
Jones bought her.” Here he sighed at the allusion 





parlor, and hung them from all the boughs of the 


at each other. It was a highly interestmg moment. 
«Old Roan is an old milch, and so is Brindle, but 1 
have known better.” A long stare followed this 
speech, and the pause was getting awkward, and last 
Mrs. Jones broke out: 

“Lor, Mr. Smith, if 2’m the one you want, do say 
so!” 

The intentions of Widower Smith and the Widow 
Jones were duly published the next day, as is the 
law and custom in Massachusetts, and as soon as 
they were “ out published,” they were married. 


Bumors of the Bay. 


IRISH WIT. 


Ason of the Emerald Isle, but not himeelf green, 
was taken up (for he was at the time down) near 
Manassas Junetion, by a Confederate scouting party. 
He wore no special uniform of either army, but 
looked more like a spy than a volunteer, and on this 
ground was arrested. 
“Who ate you? What’s your name, and where 
you from?” were the first questions put to him by 
the armed party. 
Pat rubbed his eyes, scratehed his head, and 
answered, slowly: 
* Be gorra, gintlemin, this is ugly questions to an- 
ewer, and befure 1 answer any of them, I'd be after 
axing ye, by ye’re lave, the same thing.” 
“ Well,” says the leader, “* we are of Scott’s army, 
and belong in Washington.” 
“All right,” says Pat; ‘I knowed ye was gintle- 
min, forlam thatsame. Long life to Gineral Scott!” 
“Ahal” replied the scout, “now, you rascal, you 
are a prisoner.” 
The scout seized Pat by the shoulders. 
** How is that—are we not friends?” inquired Pat. 
“No,” was the answer. “ We belong to General 
Beauregard’s army.” 
“Then ye told me a lie, my boys, and thinkin’ it 
might be so, I tould ye another. Now tell me the 
truth, and I’ll tell ye the truth, too.” 
“ Well, we belong to the State of South Carolina.” 
S80 do I,” promptly responded Pat; “and to all 
other States of the country, too; and there I'm 
thinking I beat the whole of yez. Do you think I’d 
come all the way from ould Ireland to belong to one 
State, when I had a right to belong to the whole of 
them?” 

Pat was taken to the camp, but as nothing could 
be made to appear against him, he was discharged. 








THE MYSTERY. 

Two darkies had bought a mess of pork in partver- 
ship, but Sare, having no place to put bis portion in, 
consented to entrust the whole to Julius’s keeping. 

The next morning they met, when Sam said: 


* Good-mornin’, Julias; anything happen strange 
or myste’ wn in your wicinity, lately?” 

“ Yiies, S: most strange’ thing reper at my 
house yes' night. Atl mystery to nie.” 


“Ah, Julius, what was dat?” 

“ Well, Sam, 1 tole you now. Dis morning I went 
down in de cellar fer to get a piece ob hog fur dis 
darkey’s breakfast, and I put my hand down into de 
brine an’ felt round, but no pork dere—all gone— 
couldn’t tell what bewent with it; eo I turned up de 
bari’, an’, Sam, true as preachin’, de rats had eata 
hole clar froo de bottom ob de barl’, and dragged de. 
pork all out!” 

Sam was petrified with astonishment, but presently 
said: 

'* Why didn’t de brine run out ob de same hole?” 

“Ah, Sam, dat’s de mystery—dat’s de mystery!” 





TuE Lion’s Den.—A veritable story is told of a 
bright little girl, who, attending Sunday School for 
the first time, was asked, ‘‘ Who went into the lion’s 
den?” The little one appearing puzzled and not 
answering, the teacher commenced spelling to awaken 
the child’s redbllection, “ D-a-n.” “I can tell now,” 
exclaimed the five-year-old, all smiles; “it was Dan 
Rice.” 





MINOR JOKES. 

“THe Eastest WAy TO GET A LIVING,” says a 
vagabond poet, “ is to sit on a gate, and wait for good 
luck. In case good luck don’t come along, you are 
no worse off than you were before.” - 

“* Pa, how many legs has aship?” “A ship has no 
legs, my child.” “Why, pa, the paper says she | 
draws twenty feet, and she rans before the wind.” 

The tax on hair powder, it is suggested, may be 
supplemented by @ tax on the powder used by ladics 
for their faces. Of course they would make the return 
honestly, and it would not be often necessary to fine 
them. 

A friend of ours lives next door to a not over-thriv- 
ing undertaker. One day our friend’s young son 
rushed into the parlor in a state of wild excitement, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ O father, some one is dead for certain, 
because the undertaker’s children are eating candy!” 

A poor fellow sometimes lives only for his wife,. 
when she would much rather he wouki die fur her. 

To be sure, the race is not always to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong; but it is in ninety cases in a 
hundred. 

A young exquisite being asked why he’ did not 
enlist, said, that be always thought war was best 
when taken in home-opathic doses. , 

“Bob, how is your sweetheart getting along?” 





to the late Mr. Jones, she sighed, and both looked 


“Pretty well, 1 guess; she says I needn’t come any 
more.” 
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